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BOSTON, MASS, JULY ‘1, 1876. 


Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific.—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to 

77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Woman's Medical College 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 

Pa. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
pee superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
h Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influences 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 
Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to noady stadents by 
scholarships and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


ered : — 
ai The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


A. B. 

AP rse of four years 
B. Ph. (Tht fs with Modern ect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 
we Engineering course of three years for the degree 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for all tbe degree 
Examinations for Lape sad Sous. rgth. 
For Catalogue or additional information 
Pror. CHARLES E, BAY, 
1 


77m 


FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PAD. LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, ete. 

It will be opened at Plymouth, N.H., July :8th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and. Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


_Huropean Education. 


wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANG bice. with purity, as spoken by the u 


family school of M e ALIDA 


of Bern 


ily, and is wife of the of the Uni 
information Son HERR POLENZ, 
niversity of Berlin, Germany. 


MISS C, S. of 


Framingham Normal Association. 
The regular biennial meeting of the Framingham Normal 
Association will occur on Friday, July 7, at the School 
Hall, Framingham, beginning at 9.30 a.m. All graduates 
are cordially invited. . 774 


Kindergarten “Normal School, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Impertant to You Ladies whe desire te 


earn Froebel’s m of Teaching. 
The su or call for teachers in this very important de- 


partment of instruction does not meet the and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Po.vock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
and system of education. Yeung ladies who are well eSuee, 
ted in the English branches, may uate after one year of 
faithful study, during which time they can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of actual practice 
in Kindergarten 

Miss Po.tock is a graduate from the Normal School of 


Berlin, established expressly to train Kindergarten Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience covering five years in the 
peblic and private schools of Boston and Washington. 


ms $100 for the School Year, emotes & the 
of June, 1877. Ten dollars ($10.00) 
the pupils avail themselves of the opportunity offered them, 
for taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Louise aay to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be ied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three po Bin by id until 
it is of an age when its social nature is no longer ‘satisfied 
with the seclusion of leave” and the K. G. should receive 
them. No avy Sem ly’s education should be considered 
complete without having taken this course, 
For particulars apply to MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 


74 f eow Le Drorr Park, WasuincTon, D.C. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
For Cl n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Culture, Reading, and Recitation. 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes 
mitted. Spring term opened April 24; Summer term opens 
July 3. Send tor 


W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


A. B. JUSTICE & CO., 
N. W. Corner of Fifth and Commerce Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


CKBOARD, SCHOOL, COUNTING. 
SE, and LOG SLATES. 


Sam on exhibition at the Pennsylvania Educational Hall, 
Centennial Grounds. d 


ad- MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marie 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
Meadville, Pa. The 


Bent. The Spring Term will 
bay ae ath, 1876. I ilities and resources, among the 


D.D., t. 3% 
UNIVERSITY. Colones olleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 


52 


COLLEGE, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Curr. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. sth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGLas. _ 


ARLETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DBvzr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


COLLEGE, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For cat ens 
address the President, F. Macoun, D. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICUL TU RE. y 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K xox COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25 m Newton row BATEMAN, Pres’ t. 


L UNIVERSITY.—TUITION FREEZ. 
Crvit, Mecuanicar, & Muninc Encingerinc; Cusm- 
IsTRY and MeTatiurGy; A Courss; Frencu 
and German; ENGLISH LiTERATURE ; ; INTERNATIONAL and 
ConsTiTuTIONAL Law ; Psycno.ocy and Curistian Evti- 
pences. Address Rev. Joun M. Leavitt, D.D., Pres’t, 
Bethlehem, Penn. st 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMan. - 


MWeLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucserr. 
Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANprEws. 


ORTH WESTERN Ty Ill. 
For iculars address C. H. D. D. 


Coe of Lit. and Science —Prot. D ht, A. he De Dean. 
Prof. O. M 
Collars @ Liter. M. Soule, “ 
Colle; (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
aw— hon. 


P atory School — Rev. 
of Music—Oscar Me 


ReCHESTER UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


The Elocutionists’ Manual 


For 1876, comprising the latest pomins Recitations and Dia- 


OENTENNIAL READINGS, 18 1876. 


Sent t-paid on ri 


NATIONAL ScHOOL oF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
69 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
adopted and extensive. iz Years 
Boards of Educa = New York, Phi phia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SC HOOLS. Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (sfag/e). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 198 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free ; le to 


TRAcHErs. s2 


Summer Board. 


eachers a quiet home during the Summer 
the Baton Family School. 


pleasant walks and drives, and Suived situ- 
ation hirty-fve mile ‘from Boston on the Old d Colony Rail 


from 
MOS H. EATON, Pri 
Mi rough, Mass. 


BOSTON or CHICAGO 


ali BETICKELS 


Read terms on page 19 of this paper. 


EAN pom Frankl: 
for both eaxes. Bent 5 1876. 
Rev. J. P. EBSTON, D.D., Principal. 77h 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
S thie University has now the the following de ents in 
College of Liberal Arits—E. ven, 
LL.D., Cha . Medical College—F. Hyde, M 
Dean. af F. Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology » are organized in the — 
of February and March, 4 ry may be attended 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, copectelly done” d for T 
ers in the Public Schools, — e Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For An and ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, . 56 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address Atex. Burns, Prest. 


College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Ca President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Prof, Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 

vace.| UO Burl OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] Coll 
Burlington, Vt. Departments Chemie 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. | M. H. Bucxuam, Pres, 
courses in Departments of 


of study 
oad to C. LLD. Provost, 
LD. of of Science” | tne 


and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus 
ALE COLLEGE, New Conn. For catalogues 
Yu and information address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 


Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address’ Pret. J. Buwrton. 


Medical Depa OF THE CITY OF YORK, 
Medical tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpex, 426 East 26th street. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Devt.» Phil- 
For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Den P. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIO INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ero course practice. Address Prof. 
SG Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For for 1875-76, address SamumL 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, ‘Mise 16 az 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address Green, LL.D. 


Ad RENSSELALR INSTITUTE, 


A School of Civil Prof. Cus. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 
HEFFIELD © SCHOOL of Vale 


SCIENTIFI 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct. 
ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, M stu- 
Ww Inst. of Technology, pny 
L. S. Bursanx, Prin, 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial 
Address Prof. C. O. Tompson, Worcester, 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, for Y 
hkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. y. (on- 
Foran address C. C. WETSELL, Prin. a 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, 
° For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNE inc. 512 


ASELL SEMINARY ror Y WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home Sch ad 
tages. Address C. Bracpc 


EW SALEM ACADEMY 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. 


M4FLEwoop INST., 
location and grounds. 
superior. Rev. C. V. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 
one 
Greenz, Principal. 
T'N 


H. Patronized half the Sterne in the 
Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 


Salem, Mass. For 
‘TTON, A.M, 


students in advanced classes in 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President, W 


Mase 


for young ladies. Mrs. S. L. Capy, Principal, New 
Haven, (rg Send for circular. 612 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ASS ohn Adams. ae for a 
most roy manner. Address W. R. Drmmock, itp 


ACADEMY a Classical and Scientific School. 
B4 S. SpauLpIne, Principal, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


prepared over 600 Y M for Calleee, 
W.S. Smytu, Cazenovia, N N.Y. 
-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 
Boston. Sei i 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOO 
Prepares for College, Scientific 
and new school building, su supplied with 


l, & i 
c. een experienced and successful 
Mowry & Gors, Principals. 


Classical or Scientific instruction. 
boys received by the and at $27 
t designs to accommodate pare chan be 
rous of Placing thelr sons in a. school and under 
Christion influences. For 


informa- 
tion address the Preceptor, W. unti 


‘WELLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for reed 


BW 
te. 
i 
N | 
| H 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| { 
q 
Special teachers in vacation. Address: | 
est street, Boston. 46 | 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


— Musical Institute, ond 
D. BLAKEsLEs, 


address Benj. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
Avsert B. Watxis, Ph. D. 


az 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces'|R. 4. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 
M*str VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic 


Conn. A t home, with t eine 


MP, 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, J. Three 
courses study: egia erary, 
Scientific Address La Rov F. Grirrin, Prest. 51 32 


Three | Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, |: 


issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


| BENJAMIN F. NOURSE,| 


ly to H. T. Principal. 7O 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 


Wy mrrLes HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip~ Reading. 
Z. C. Wuirrie, Mystic River, 


T NEWTON 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO.,, 
Cotton Brokers, 
NO, 18 POST-OFFIOE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


"Address N. T. Avian, West Newton, Mass. 51 Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Polytechnic Business Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Providence, R. practical institutio 
learning in the State. i Amount of Policy and additions ...........++ $11,099.15 

W. W. Warner, Principal. 31 Premiums paid, of pr a each, $3,580.50 
Mass. | Compound interest at sess 6)354.13 _ 9,794.63 


' SEMINARY, 


study. Apply to M. Hensnaw, 


NORMAL 


ONNECTICUT STATE ORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The Fall term opens on Monday, Se 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new 
study. Those eating admission must 


of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. 
= 


compound 81,304.52 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 


866, and in 1875 it was 8155.70. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, Geueral Agent, 


Room 18, Seans Building, BOSTON. 


New B 
For catalogue, addresy at New ritain, 


IN Normal and 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for 
colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. AS 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RL 


Spring Summer commence February, 1376. 
Ragulas course of ctedy two years. A Speci and Advanced 
Course for special classes of ddress, for Circular 


students. 
or information, J. C. ay 
“or T. B. Stocxwat, C.P.S., Providence, R 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot Sr. BOSTON 
WALTER Drrector. 


_Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
M STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcEsTER. 
Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


RMAL SCH 
or CRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For catalogues address 


$422 ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpsn, A.M. 

QT™ATE SALEM, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, ae 1876. 


$5 22 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 


in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 


|NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp_ Homans, 
Acwary, for THE PROVIDENT 6. VINGS |. 


Life Assurance Society. 


This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 


mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is | 
held merely for accumulation. 


This Society recognises the Policy-holder as owner of 


the Reserve. 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 


payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 


surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- |; 


fied 

nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man-|* 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any | ¢, 
year without further medical examination. 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 


Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 


in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


FUST PUBLISHED, 


The Gold Premium Centennial Drama, 


[FIVE CENTURIES!] 


4A PATRIOTIC & NATIONAL REVIEW OF 


| AMERICAN HISTORY! | 


Consisting of Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, and Music, 


Adapted, in Composition, Costumes, and Dramatic Spirit, 


POR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, COLLEGES, AND 


GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. PRICES.—One copy 
N. E. Journal of Educatio 
n 
FREE TIGKETS to CENTENNIAL 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates They are all Bolly imitations 
are of the greatest importance. e imitation 
of AS. surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in ——— are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being ight, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable co 

combined with the c. », cannot fail to make it 

the sloce that yA bes in i be bore use in all the schools. An 

important fact sh school furni- 

ture is often d 
as 
su 

a prepared 

noiseless. ave have 


“ ba two +20 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished paid) on 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G ©C@., 
70 Washingten Street, Beston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
twenty-two spaces, ‘or Composition an tion Ex- 
the ever ec. It will, i u t for 
tablet is coated with with an crasabl water- 
iooek cath composition, and can written upon and erased 
ee of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
of the retail price, rocents. For introdanticn a ib. 
por iscount will be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington S8t., BOSTON. 


School Apparatus 
E. RITCHIE & SONS, 


of Philosophical Instruments and 
the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 

Their catalogue of School Apparatus, desigued particulerty 

eir logue of School Apparatus, design 

for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 

and improved construction. Several sets have been added 

to assist in the selection, including one beng 

for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Sch 


E 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory havé every facility for making | office, 

foctrapent, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as 
ible for good workmanship. 

heir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 


‘om some of t 
from all sections ef the country. 

Rye article vill be warranted to be as  pepoenanted in 

description, to be of good rome My and thoroughly well 

= and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 

the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 

pparatus 

loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price rs cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed 
by J. Brownine of London, and of 


manufacturers of Optical and Acoustie Instrumen 
and receive orders and Institutions of Learn- 
for importation. 


10:00 and 1a:00 A. 


FREE TICKETS 


Chicago. to be 


Particulars on page 19 of this paper. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.’’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


71 1 and 8 Bond St., New York. 


Bize 5 by 8 Inohes. | Chi 


he most distinguished Professors of Physics | circular, if 


Hepresentative Booksellers 


oF 


NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 


41—45 Franklin 
ave the largest assortment in Street, Be of 


College Text-Books, and Books in the various epasmonns 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO» 
25—29 Cornhill Bosto 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers ay Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 


40 will receive prompt attention. m 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
ts 

: | published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

ato the above publications to and schoo! 
troduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 

~~ all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Was = St., 10 Bromfield St., 


Supply School and College ext-Books and Satoony and 
panels stock of miscellaneous Books. New-Eng 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. i ¥ 


An — just cleared $199 first three weeks selling the 
tapos or LIVINGSTONE, 


Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies a this 
standard Life of the Veteran lorer sold. 150,- 
000 more needed a the people. 
terest, og ustrated, very cheap. 
chance for mts. For grees and terms ess HUB- 
BARD BRO HERS, am Pa. ; Cincinnati, O. ; 
icago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Oné Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes iy as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohn D. Philbrick. 


7 ress orders (prepaid 

or THompson & Brown, 25 and 29 Cok 


H. B. & W. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED) 


names, printed from nickel-silyer, sent by return mail 
lollar. Warranted to suit or Sane, refunded. I es- 


on visiting m 

hy, these are cards never thought 

of petrouizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the I have now about 240 styles ef type and 
cards mg eee Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 


for cards; it will 
W. CANNON 
712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


» if you wish 
65 tf 


Penny Songs 


Public Schools. 


MRS. G, N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


the coun 


“OUR COUNTRY 


Not only ou ring natory of 
ot complete in our t é tory of 100 years’ 


illustrated. 
ENTURY 


No equal extant. Over with a ‘ 
$40 to $120 week! Aly. 


wanted gu 
terms. Address NUSBARD BRC BROS, Publishers oot 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Ill.; Springfield, Mass. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon Boston. 


ing sleep. 


27 


GENUINE SLATE 


Such as I have supplied to 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
nd to the best educational institutions of the coun 


are 


BEATE BLACKBOARDS ve 


INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, | 
i Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- Po 
pares B . For | 
catalogue 
on, 
} | 
_ 
4 { ates W ve given sat-| — 
—_ sfaction as regards wear and use. The gresent style 0 
binding we have septal Gad the price one 
> half, which brings it within the means of every child, Wea 
S pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates 
tor mtroduction int 4 
| 
| 
| | 
| w= 
Aseacide music school for Teachers and Pups, com | 
July 2oth at East Greenwich, R.1I. Send for circu- Original 
SILICATE. 
| Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking | 
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CENTENNIAL CANTATA. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 


I. 

From this hundred-terraced height 
Sight more large with nobler light 
Ranges down yon towering years ; 
‘Humbler smiles and lordlier tears 
Shine and fall, shine and fall, 
While old voices rise and call, 
the and fro 

elteri m ng-Ago 
Far below my resting-place. 


II. 
Mayflower, Mayflower, slowly hither flying, 
Trembling Westward o’er yon balking sea, 
Hearts within, Farewell, dear England, sighing, 
ray-lipped waves about thee shouted, cryi 
No! it shall not be! » Aad 


IIL. 
amestown, out of thee— 
mouth, thee—thee, Albany— 
inter cries, Ye freeze: away! 
Fever cries, Ye burn: away! 
Hunger cries, Ye starve: away! 
Vengeance cries, Your graves shall stay. 


Iv. 
Thén old Shapes and Masks of Things ; 
Framed like Faiths or clothed like Kings— 


Ghost of Goods once fleshed and fair 
Grown foul Bads in alien air— 
War, and his most noisy lords, 
Tongued with lithe and poisoned swords— 
Error, Terror, Rage and Crime, 
All in windy night of time 
Cried to me from land to sea, 
No! thou shalt not be! 


Vv. 
Huguenots whispering yea in the dark, 
Purltana in the dark! 
Yea like an arrow shot true to its mark, 
Darts through the tyrannous heart of Denial, 
Patience and labor and solemn-souled Trial. 
Foiled, still beginning, 
Soiled, but not sinning, 
Toil through the stertorous death of the night, 
Toil, when wild brother-wars new dark the Light, 
Toil, and forgive, and kiss o’er, and replight. 
vI. 
Now Praise to God’s oft-granted grace, 
Now Praise to Man’s undaunted face,— 
Despite the land, despite the sea, 
I was; I am; and I shall be— 
How long, Good Angel, O how long? 
_ Sing me Heaven a man’s own song ! 


vil. 


“ Long as thine Art shall love true love ; 

Long as thy Science truth shall know, 

Long as thine eagle harms no Dove, 

Long as thy Law by Law shall grow, 

as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below. 

So long, dear land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow !” 

VIII. 

O Music, from this height of time my Word unfold; 
In be Reet signals all men’s hearts Man’s Heart behold ; 
Mid-Heaven unroll thy chords as friendly flags unfurled, 
And wave the world’s best lover’s welcome to the world. 


‘boundary of the city, and the population a little over 


Public Schools of New York. 


(BY OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT.) 


I. EARLY HISTORY. 

Soon after the adoption of the Constitution, the edu- 
cated men of the Empire State took measures to lay 
the foundation of a system of common school instruc- 
tion. Endowments of public lands and revenues have 
been made until the school system has become one of 
the most important institutions of the State. 

In our early history, the city was, for a time, behind 
the rural parts of the country and smaller cities. Paro- 
chial and private schools were, no doubt, of a character 
better calculated to meet the wants and desires of cit- 
izens, than the same kind of schools in less densely 
populated sections. 

In 1800, the year when the first organized efforts 
were made for the establishment of a system of public 
instruction in the city of New York, Chambers street, 
about one-half mile from the battery, was the northern 


60,000. The city had more than its due proportion of 
wretched, ignorant, and vicious children, who, in the 
language of Mr. Orlando Bourne, author of the History 
of the Public School Society, “grew up in a condition 
of moral and religious orphanage, even though they 
had parents.” 

Influenced by a high sense of moral obligation, of 
public economy and a desire-for. self-preservation, some 
of the most enterprising citizens resolved to organize a 
system of public instruction for the masses. This gave 
rise to the Public School Society, subsequently called 
the Free School Society. The Society was incorpora- 
ted by an act of the Legislature in April, 1805. The 
Act provided that the yearly income of the Society 
should not exceed $10,000; that on the first Monday 
of May in each year, there should be elected thirteen 
trustees to manage the affairs of the Society ; that any 
person contributing the sum of $8.00 should be a mem- 
ber of the Society ; that any person contributing $25.00 
should be a member, and have the privilege of sending 
one child to the school during the life-term of the con- 
tributor ; that any person contributing $40.00 should 
have the privilege of sending two children to any school 
of the Society during the life-time of the contributor. 
Of this Society, DeWitt Clinton was president, and 
labored as devotedly as he did to construct “ Clinton’s 
ditch,” the Erie Canal,—the great source of internal 
navigation through the State. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Like the business men, the Society at once adopted 
means to secure funds to carry out the object of the 
enterprise ; but twelve months elapsed before the So- 
ciety was able to secure sufficient funds to employ a 
teacher. This was not the age of electric telegraphing 
nor of steam navigation. 

The trustees spent much time in studying the sys- 
tems of education adopted, and in practise, in the cities 
of the Old World. The Lancasterian system, success- 
fully established in London, received careful consider- 
ation, and commended itself to their attention. This 
system, stated briefly, embraced in its course of study 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The pupils were 
made instructors by dividing the school into small 
classes of ten or fifteen, and placing over each class a 
monitor from a higher class. 

The first school was opened in May, 1806; and the 
first teacher employed was William Smith. The school 


The first school-house was in Chatham street, built 
of brick, 125 feet long and 50 feet wide, capable of ac- 
commodating in one room 500 pupils. In addition, the 
building had apartments for the family of the teacher, 
for the meeting of the trustees, and another school 
room capable of accommodating 150 pupils. The new 


‘building was dedicated with appropriate exercises on 


the 11th of December, 1809. The president, DeWitt 
Clinton, delivered the address. 

Col. Henry Rutger, about this time, donated two lots 
for another building in Henry street, on condition that 
a school-house be built on them by June, 1811. In the 
fall of 1810, the corner-stone of the second school- 
house was laid by the benevolent donor. 

A little northwest of the city was the suburban vil- 
lage of Greenwich. In this village, the corporation of 
Trinity Church owned a large landed property. The 
school Society resolved to apply to the Vestry for a 
site for another new school-house; The application 
was promptly arid generously responded to by a grant 
of two lots at what is now corner of Hudson and Grove 
streets. The original object of the Society was to 
provide for the education of those children who did not 
belong to, and were not provided for by any religious 
society. 

The trustees of the Society were of all religious 
creeds and denominations, yet they studiously avoided 
all teaching that could be construed as sectarian. The 
schools were not, however, without religious influence, 
nor deprived of religious teaching. The Holy Scrip- 
tures were required to be read daily, believing that the 
“minds of the children could not fail to be impressed 
with the sublime teachings of the Sacred Volume.”— 
( Bourne’s History.) Even this, these noble-hearted men 
deemed insufficient. They finally determined to sus- 
pend the general exercises one-half day each week, and 
devote the time to special religious instruction. Ladies 
of the first position in society, and from all religious 
denominations, volunteered to engage in this noble 
enterprise. 

On Sundays the children were not left to stroll the 


streets ; but, on the contrary, were assembled at their 


respective school-houses every Sunday morning, and 
proceeded under monitors to the places of public wor- 
ship selected by their parents, or to which they belonged. 

Up to this time, the schools had been composed en- 
tirely of boys, but apartments were reserved for girls 


in both the Chatham street building, and in the Henry | 


street building. The first schools for girls were con- 
ducted by a society of noble, high-minded women, 
members of the Society of Friends. 


Are We Building Sure? 


BY E. O. VAILE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


To the representative teacher and citizen, not includ- 
ing the habitual grumbler, the perfection of modern 
town and city schools is beyond criticism. Still it is 
not hard to find a decided undercurrent of skepticism 
in regard to present systems and their products. 
Among the older and more thoughtful class of the com- 
munity this skepticism is sometimes expressed. True, 
a part of it may arise from the feeling common to us 
all as we grow old, which leads us to magnify the times, 
“When I was young.” A portion may be charged to 
that conservatism, so odious to Young America, which 
hesitates to give full credit to new-fangled ideas. But 
still there remains a feeling of doubt which is worthy 
of respect—doubt, not in regard to the value of educa- 


opened with a very small number, but increased rapidly. 


tion, but in regard to present systems and their success, 
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There is a useful lesson in the fact that the inventor 
seldom weighs his own invention in an even balance, or 
it to the best account. Yet our superintendents 
as positive in defense of their courses of study, 
time-tables, methods of instruction, systems of grada- 
tion, means of supervision, etc., as if they were sup- 
porting something given by Revelation or approved by 
abundant experience. 

It is true that it takes not long to devise a perfect 
theory. But to apply the plan practically, to determine 
its real value when large numbers of human beings are 
involved, to discover when and where it ceases to be 
good, and begins to do evil, is the work of more than a 
lifetime. And yet some educators are loud in endorse- 
ment of plans which have not yet endured the tests of 
a quarter of a lifetime—plans whose sole value consists 
in their actual results, and not at all in their perfection 
as theories. Would it not be the part of wisdom for 
our school-men to display more of the spirit of the in- 
ductive philosophy? to record observations and make 
experiments? Must we not realize that there are prob- 
lems yet to be solved, theories yet to be established, be- 
fore the prevailing system of education can be regarded 
as worthy of full approval? Must we not recognize 
the youthfulness of this new institution known as 
“graded schools,” and grant that in many respects it 
is still an experiment ? 

Our fathers and mothers, although they are not gray- 
headed, know what is meant by a “graded school” 
only by the hearing of the ear. The men are still 
among us—and all honor to them—who, as members of 
boards of education, brought about the change from 
theold plan, under which the teacher heard, in every 
subject, all the pupils in his district, to the present plan 
under which the teacher has a certain grade of pupils. 
The copies of the first “Course of Study,” of the first 
“ Rules and Regulations,” still look fresh standing side- 
by-side with “ The Annual Report for the Year 1874-5.” 
Even the superintendent of schools, now found through- 
out the land, not only in the large cities and towns, but 
in every village, is a new type of existence. The very 
first generation of superintendents is still hearty ; and 
I am not sure but that the same may be said of the first 
individual who filled the office in the country. At all 
events, the man who was the final instrument in reliev- 
ing the teachers of Boston from hearing eight or ten 
recitations every half-day from as many different classes 
of pupils, and in gathering corresponding classes into 
grades, thus establishing as “experiments” the first 
really graded schools in that city, is to-day superintend- 
ent of the schools of Boston. New York was not far 
in advance of Boston in possessing a city superintend- 
ent, and in adopting the graded system. In truth, 
everything that to-day distinguishes our “ perfect” com- 
mon-school education from the education of the “ good 
old time,” has had its origin within the period of the 
last thirty years, beginning at the educational revival of 
1840-45. We ourselves belong to the generation of 
reformers and inventors. Horace Mann, our great 
apostle of education, were he yet alive, would not quite 
have filled the measure of four-score. Many of the 
noble men who labored shoulder to shoulder with him 
in the cause have not yet entered into their rest, or re- 
ceived their reward. 

The spirit of aggression has not fully spent itself. 
The fervor of early enthusiasm still sustains the move- 
ment. But the reaction which follows great and sud- 
den reforms is inevitable. It isyet to come. Hitherto 
things have been taken, as it were, on faith. Early 
zeal has allowed no hesitation or questions. The pe- 
riod of criticism and doubt is not yet upon us ; but there 
are signs of its approach. It will be well, if what has 
grown so rapidly and has been so readily adopted, shall 
stand approved, when present systems shall be judged 
by their fruits as they have never yet been judged. 

It is not the purpose of this article to enter a general 
indictment against the graded-school system. In many 

respects this system is worthy of approval, as being the 


best possible under existing conditions. But there is 
one feature which, in its historical aspect, may be men- 
tioned properly in this connection. It will illustrate 
how hastily and with what want of judgment some of 
our present,usages have been adopted. I refer to writ- 
ten examinations and percentages as a means of super- 
vision. These examinations and percentages are by no 
means essential factors in the graded-school system ; 
but their use has become almost as universal as graded 
schools themselves. Indeed, there seems to be a natu- 
ral harmony between them, so far as appearance and 
theory are concerned. But in fact and practice, it is 
an alliance in which the evil far outweighs the good. 

In support of these written supervisory examinations, 
the argument from precedent begins to be heard. To 
understand the value of this argument it is necessary 
to look into the history of this instrument, now wielded 
with so much skill and satisfaction by ninety-nine of 
every hundred supervisors in the country. Probably 
the first written examination of pupils in any public 
schools in the United States was held in Boston in 
1845. The first one held by order of the board of ed- 
ucation in Cincinnati was in 1846. In these examina- 
tions only the higher classes of what are termed gram- 
mar schools were concerned. It was at least ten or 
fifteen years before a scale was invented which would 
measure the increment of mental power obtained 
every eight, ten, or fifteen weeks by pupils from six 
years of age up to the oldest. 

The most active member of the Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation in securing the Board’s approval of such a meas- 
ure, and also the one most active in personally con- 
ducting the examinations, was the late distinguished 
Dr. S. G. Howe. There is reason to think that the ex- 
aminations were undertaken at the suggestion of Hor- 
ace Mann, in the first instance. At least, he gave most 
hearty approval, devoting the October, and several suc-, 
ceeding numbers, of:the Common School Fournal of 1845 
to the reports of the committees who were charged wi 
the duty of executing the examinations. The reports 
contained the various sets of printed questions sub- 
mitted, the tables showing the results in figures in the 
various schools in Boston, and in one school outside — 
the Dudley — together with many pungent and sensible 
remarks made by the committees in regard to their work. 
In an able article presenting the advantages of written 
examinations, Mr. Mann expresses a very sanguine 
opinion that their use will speedily renovate the whole 
common-school system, and that a new era in the prog- 
ress of education will be marked by their introduction. 
It is plain that this was a startling innovation. For 
some reason or other the Boston committee was anxious 
to obtain results from the examination of other schools 
upon the same questions. For this purpose, one of the 
committee, the Rev. R. H. Neale, was delegated to 
visit other cities, carrying with him copies of the ques- 
tions being used by his fellows at home. “In New 
York,” he says, “they wouldn’t let me propose the 
printed questions ; said they never heard of such a 
thing ; their children could not answer them, and they 
wouldn’t allow them to try.” He received similar an- 
swers at Hartford and New Haven. In Boston a heated 
discussion arose in regard to the new step. However, 
it seems to have been more a question of motives on the 
part of the committees, than of actual merit in the new 
scheme. The examiners and their reports were pretty 
roughly handledeby “ Scholiast,” and upon some points 
justly; in a pamphlet of fifty pages or more. Then 
“Scholiast” was “schooled” by a “ Citizen of Bos- 
ton,” a title which “Scholiast” could not claim. 

The work of the committees seems to have been 
overdone. At least, so far as I can learn, a repetition 
was not attempted for some considerable time. How- 
ever, this period was the beginning of renovation in the 
Boston schools, and very great influence was conse- 
quently attributed to these examinations. This suc- 
cess, and the endorsement of Horace Mann, are ap- 
pealed to in support of these periodic examinations. 


But several circumstances are to be taken into consid- 
eration, in estimating the proper value of these first ex- 
aminations ; and could Mr. Mann visit the schools of 
most of our cities and towns this year, warm an advo- 
cate as he was of these written examinations, I believe 
he would be the first to cry out against the spirit which 
now has hold upon American elementary education, and 
against the agent which has been most powerful in de- 
veloping it. Mr. Mann’s great reverence for that which 
is thoroughly honest and substantial would allow not 
the least respect for that artificial and worthless article 
so largely produced by this great engine of modern 
supervision. 

Space does not allow a detailed inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the examination and of the results. 
But, although a study of the committees’ reports makes 
it plain that the teaching which was tested was not of 
the highest order, still it would be hard to believe, upon 
that testimony alone, that the teaching in the Boston 
schools was so miserable as was represented. When 
all things are taken into consideration, it cannot be 
granted that the results of the examination, unfavorable 
as they were, warranted, in and of themselves, the con- 
clusion which was drawn by the progressive party. 
However, although the tests of the board do not deserve 
all the credit given to them, justice did not strike far 
amiss. By men most active and competent in educa- 
tional matters, the schools of Boston were judged to be 
among the poorest in the Commonwealth, How could 
it be otherwise, when thirty-one, or even twenty-nine, 
Boston masters could be found of so low a grade of in- 
telligence and manhood as to put themselves directly in 
the way of beneficent progress, and to attack, in a most 
unmanly and contemptible way, Mr. Mann in his inval- 
uable Seventh Report? How could it be otherwise 
when the ordinary daily record of corporal punishments 
sometimes reached sixty? including some punishments 
most shameful. The fact of the matter is, the criminal 
was justly condemned, although sentence was pro- 
nounced upon evidence which in truth was largely false. 
Were it not for the other testimony, the decree could 
not be sustained. The prisoner might have been much 
less guilty, that portion of the evidence relied upon in 
giving judgment remaining the same. Merely by a co- 
incidence a false issue led to much-needed reform. 
Just that credit, and no more, belongs to this first ex- 
amination. 

I believe, if the banner schools of to-day, — those in 
which the instruction gives the highest per cents. and 
the most general satisfaction,— were placed in every re- 
spect, excepting the matter and thoroughness of in- 
struction, in the position of the Boston schools in the 
spring of 1845, results but little better would be ob- 
tained. Imagine our schools, with all the other im- 
provements and the system of the present, never to 
have even heard of written examinations ; imagine the 
boards of education to take a sudden notion to insti- 
tute such examinations ; imagine the business in each 
case put into the hands of several most active and in- 
telligent citizens of good common-sense—I do not mean 
good common-school sense, — such men as Dr. Howe, 
for instance, proverbial for his quickness and penetra- 
tion ; imagine these gentlemen prepossessed with the 
idea that their schools needed a thorough ventilation ; 
imagine our pupils, limited to a time not long at best, 
writing for their lives under the vigilant eyes of such 
committee men, and conscious that the reputation of 
their schools, of their teachers, rested upon them ;— 
are there many of our best teachers, even, who would 
feel secure of their laurels, to say nothing of their 
heads? Would an average of thirty, or forty, or fifty 
per cent. be accepted as final in deciding the actual 
merits of a scholar or a teacher? Surely the prestige 
obtained by this first application of written tests was 
not merited. Its seeming success, and the high ap- 
proval which was given, are of no weight as arguments — 
in support of the system now prevailing. 


With due respect for Mr. Mann, I must dissent from 
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one of his positions taken in defence of a written ex- 
amination, viz.: “Itdoes determine beyond appeal or 
gainsaying, whether the pupils have been faithfully and 
competently taught.” This might be accepted as against 
oral examinations, or under particular circumstances. 
But as a general proposition, it cannot be maintained. 
In such implicit reliance upon written examinations, 
two postulates are assumed, neither of which can be 
granted: (1) Poor teaching will invariably produce 
low per cents} (2) Good teaching will invariably pro- 
duce high per cents. At the time referred to, there 
was some excuse for assuming such postulates ; but 
there is no excuse for doing so now. Observation and 
experience abundantly disprove both of them, In our 
graded schools, teachers can be found by scores, who, 
by Mr. Mann’s own principles, should be ranked low 
with respect to genuine teaching-power, and yet whose 
schools come the nearest to averaging one hundred per 
cent. On the other hand, the most genuine teacher has 
but slight assurance that, in an examination by the or- 
dinary outside examiner, his class will come within 
even a respectable distance of one hundred per cent. 
These positions are not maintained as a matter of 
theory, nor with respect to every superintendeyt and 
committee. But as a matter of actual practice, in the 
vast majority of cases, these are facts clearly beyond 
question. Certainly it is possible by proper means to 
prick these high-per-cent bubbles ; but it is not possible 
to the ordinary superintendent or principal, under or- 
dinary circumstances ; nor is it practicable in the pleas- 
ant and equable administration of a system of schools 
when the standing of pupils is involved, and when the 
teacher can prove that the strict letter of the “course 
of study” has been adhered to. 

In regard to this first experiment, and the opinions 
based upon it, it must be observed that the very fact 
that written examinations have become so prominent 
and regular, very materially lessens their value as a 
means of gauging the quality of the work actually done’ 
in the school-room. For the higher purposes of edu- 
cation, teaching is worthless in proportion as it is 
moulded and animated by the demands of ‘a super- 
visor’s examination. In 1845, children and teachers had 
not acquired the knack of calculating probabilities in 
regard to coming tests. Instinct in that direction had 
not been developed. Books and reports full of test 
questions and examples were not then scattered broad- 
cast. To-day, in the great mass of instruction, “ passing 
ing the examination” has become the objective point. 
Prior to this state of things, results might be reason- 
ably expected from examinations, which it would be 
foolish to expect now. Again, itis very doubtful whether 
these early advocates of written tests ever thought 
of applying them to children seven, eight, nine, or ten 
years of age, or as prescribing them as periodics to be 
taken at short intervals during a whole school course. 

Furthermore, those persons whose authority is ap- 
pealed to in support of our present methods, did not 
foresee that officers—superintendents and principals— 
were soon to be appointed, whose 7ea/ function is not 
to multiply the number of examinations, and thus crush 
the life out of education ; but, on the other hand, in a 


large measure, to obviate the necessity of examinations, 
—a necessity which would exist to a much greater degree 
were not supervision so abundant. They did not see 
the teachers and school committees of our time eyeifig 
the bulletin of average per cents as intently as the mer- 
chant on ’change does the quotation of stock. Cannot 
our educational leaders see that use has become abuse? 
that these examinations have grown to a prominence 
out of all proportion to their true value? 

Nothing in this paper is to be construed as against 
written examinations in the hands of the individual 
teacher, nor against their Proper use by the supervisor. 
The effort has been to call attention to the fact, that 
many of our present methods and ideas in education 
have been ted without due investigation; and to 
furnish an illustration of the fact, by examining briefly 
the historical argument in support of what I believe to 


TRUANT MADGE. 


The shadows lie sleeping on field and hill ; 
The cows came home an hour ago; ; 

The bees are hived and the nests are still :-— 
Where can the child be lingering so? 


Oh, where can the laggard Stay ? 
So swift of foot as she ever has been! 
It is not so far, by the meadow way, 
To the lane where the blackberry vines begin. 


Her mother stands in the door-way there, 
Shading her eyes from the setting sun, 

And up and down, with an anxious air, 
Looks for a trace of the truant one. 


Has she wandered on where the swamp-flowers blow 
In the darkling wood, and lost her way? 

Has she slipped in the treacherous bog hahow 
That hides under mosses green and gay? 


~~ timorous mother, spare your fears! 

our little maiden is safe the while, 

No marsh-bird screams in her startled ears ; 
No forest mazes her feet beguile. 


She is only standing amid the rye, 
There at the end of the clover-plain, 

And pulling a daisy-star, to tr 
Whether her love loves back again : 


And Will bends over the bars beside, — 
Two heads are better than one, forsooth |— 
Leaning and looking, eager-eyed, 
To see if the daisy tells the truth! 
—Scribner’s Monthly. 


A Centennial Colloquy ; Now and Then. 


BY S. H. WEIDEMEYER, EAST MILTON, MASS. 


1876. “We are at the point of a century from the 
Declaration of our Independence ; and what a century 
it has been! 1775 dates the commencement of a new 
era, as well as a new world. The country of Washing- 
ton has been the theatre on which a great part of the 
change has been wrought, and Washington himself a 
principal agent by which it has been accomplished.” 

1776. “I would rather have seen Washington than 
to live now and hear about him.” 

1876. “ But you would have diedcbefore the work so 
well begun was accomplished ; we have been free but 
just thirteen years, when the martyred Lincoln on that 
glad New Year’s Day, with a stroke of his pen, knocked 
the shackles from four millions of human beings.” 


1776. “He who f/ans a reform is great as he who 
carries it out. Think of the glory of fighting at Bun- 
ker Hill! I would have killed the Red-coat who shot 


our brave Warren, and I’d have rung the bells all over 
the country for independence !” 

1876. “If you had rung the Fourth of July in Phil- 
adelphia, you would have proclaimed the news to Bos- 
ton in August! You forget that there were no rail- 
roads and no telegraphs in those days.” 

1876. “What a debt the present century owes to 
telegraphy, and how changed the past would have been 
had the Pilgrims brought over the Atlantic cable! It 
is a fact that in the war of 1812 the battle of New Or- 
leans was fought weeks after the treaty of peace had 
been signed at Ghent, because we had then no commu- 
nication with Europe but by means of slow-sailing ves- 
sels.” 

1876. “Think, too, of steam! Instead of spending 
weary months in a journey to California, we now seat 
ourselves comfortably in the cars, and are there in 
eighty-three hours ; and what improvements the ocean 
steamers are, compared with the slow-sailing vessels of 
a hundred years ago!” 

1776. “There were no cinders. no shrill engine- 
whistles, and no collisions on the cuaiirant trains, and 


the old sailing vessels never exploded ! 
1876. “Yes, and think of going horseback to Bos- 


ton every time one wanted a spool of silk or a paper 
of pins! Such a waste of time!” 

1776. “Not at all: my grandmother, as she rode 
on the pillion behind grandfather, has many a time knit 
a good part of a stocking between here and Concord.” 


1776. “Then, too, there were carriages in those 


days,— 
” ‘ Seventeen hundred and fifty-five— 


Georgius Secundus. was then alive, 


be the weakest of the weak things connected with our 
schools, - 


Snuffy old drone, from the German hive. 


That was the day when Lisbon town 

Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown— 

Left without a scalp to its crown— 

It was on that terrible earthquake day 

That the Deacon finished his one-hoss shay.’” 
1876. “Yes, we know that a century ago a few 
owned lumbering old vehicles which would hurt the 
pride of any genteel horse now-a-days, besides hurting 
hisback! Our grandfathers possessed gigantic steeds 
or they were guilty of cruelty to animals. What hu- 
mane master now-a-days would require his horse to carry 
himself, wife, children, and heavy saddle-bags over the 
country on his back ?” 
1876. “Imagine having to sow the flax, to spin and 
weave it, before one could have a new dress! I have 
just read of alpaca which was shorn off the sheep in 
the morning, and before night was woven, cut, and 
made into a dress, and worn by a lady. So much for 
sewing-machines and other labor-saving machinery !” 
1776. “ But, for all that, people one hundred years 
ago did not spend so much time sewing as we do now-a- 
days. What would become of their butter and cheese 
if they had made ruffles, folds, shirrings, tucks, puffs, 
and knife-plaitings ?” 
1876. “They had their puffs on their heads, if not ou 
their dresses! Talk of the simplicity of the old time ! 
Who would trouble now to arrange and powder their hair 
as the Revolutionary ladies did? Their bonnets were 
six times the size of ours, with feathers and flowers in 
proportion ; and such small, pinched waists as they had ! 
One short evening at an “ Old Folk’s Concert,” in our 
grandmothers’ slippers, lames us for a week !” 

1776. “ Adil the people did not wear tight shoes ; 
many did not wear any, except Sundays, when they car- 
ried them to church in their hands and put them on at 
the porch steps.” 

1776. “Granting all you say, you must agree with 
us that people formerly dressed more picturesquely 
thannow. How handsome the men were in their small- 
clothes, queues, three-cornered hats, knee-buckles, and 
ruffled shirts !” 

1876. “Yes, and pity the poor mothers and sisters 
at home who had to make and iron them !” 

1776. “’Tis true there were no washing and sewing 
machines in those days, but women were stronger then 
than now ; the scrubbing board was better than a health ~ 
lift, and the spinning-wheel obliged them to throw their 
arms out and backwards ; to walk backward and for- - 
ward perfectly erect, so as to give them the best and 
most graceful shape of which a woman’s form is capa- 


ble.” 
1876. “I prefer more comfort and less strength, 


then, if need be: warm houses and carpeted floors 
for me !” 

1776. “ Sanded floors were more healthful, and cer- 
tainly neater than ours now-a-days, and carpets were 
used in the ‘Keeping Rooms’ of the elegant houses,” 
1776. ‘Where are the cheerful chimney-corners 
with the open fireplaces, the household cranes, and set- 
tles, where the old folks sat and thrilled the groups of 
children with their stories of skirmishes with the In- 
dians ?” 

1876. “The fireplaces were certainly cheerful, but 
not always comfortable, for those who sat about them 
scorched their faces while the cold chills crept up and 
down their backs. How shameful it was to excite the 
minds of the little children with stories of the Red 
Men!” ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies’ are quite as enter- 
taining, and certainly harmless.” 

1776. “Exciting their minds! What do you think 
of the modern dime novels, which send our young men 
to seek impossible fortunes by impossible adventures ; 
and how do you like the books which keep our girls up 
till midnight to see whether the brave Augustus secured 
the fair Belinda just as her persecutors were about to 
throw her into the water from the top of a dangerous 
cliff, and he a thousand miles away in the hands of 
pirates ?” 


| 
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1876. “Only the ignorant — those who would not 
read anything else — would waste their time over such 
literature. There is not a school-boy in the country 
who has not read Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and a 
score of others ; while we have daily papers and inter- 
esting periodicals without number ; and even the baby 
is delighted each month with the pictures in its 
Nursery.’” 
1776. “Yes, but it seems to me that we do not ap- 
reciate our many books now, as much as our grand- 
fathers did the few they possessed. They almost knew 
their Bibles by heart, and they had been so often on 
adventures with Pilgrim and Robinson Crusoe that they 
were thoroughly acquainted with every step of the way ; 
while from our much reading we can hardly tell whether 
the man Friday was picked up by Crusoe in the Slough 
of Despond, or whether he was King of the Cannibal 
Islands !” 

1876. “One of the greatest improvements of mod- 
ern times is the pump, which is used in even the 
poorest homes, while the wealthy have hot and cold 
water forced all over their houses. When one wants a 
drink, there is now no heavy well-sweep to raise: one 
has only to walk across the room, turn a faucet, and 
there is a stream at his pleasure.” 

1776. “But the water is not as fresh and pure after 
having passed through miles of lead pipes. There is 
nothing like a drink from the old oaken bucket : 


* How sweet from the green, mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips, 

Not a full, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well.’” 


1876. “Itis well enough to talk of pure water, but 
I assure you that our grandparents drank something 
else! Old housekeepers used to pride themselves on 
their home-made meads and wines ; and what beverage 
so famous as the Boston tea ?” 

1776. “ Famous because of the pledge of total ab- 
stinence so well kept. The Americans of the Revolu- 
tion were frugal at their tables, where rye bread and 
bean porridge ,were in the greatest favor, white bread 
being a luxury, potatoes used only on festival occasions, 
and tomatoes — if ever seen at all — grew in the flower- 
gardens, where they were romantically called ‘love- 
appl es.’ ” 

1776. “ Think how economical our grandmothers 
were — how they manufactured everything they wore, 
even to their overshoes, and saved all the tallow to 
mould their own candles !” 

1876. “If they used their eyes much in the evening, 
I wonder they were not all blind. Kerosene, while 
much more convenient, gives a delightful, soft light ; and 
think of the comfort of gas!” 

1776. “I did think of it when I heard of the South 
Boston explosion ; I think of it every time blocks of 
buildings are mysteriously blown up and hundreds of 
human lives lost ; and I am forcibly reminded of it 
whenever I visit my aunts in the city, and awake at mid- 
night, half-choked and altogether uncomfortable, with 
just sense enough left to remember that I 4/ew out the 
gas before I went to sleep !” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


No Sucn TuHInc as AcciDENT IN NaTuRE. — Na- 
ture, or God acting through nature, is uniform. There 
is no sign of accident or caprice, or the arbitrary, fitful 
interference of a superior power, but the things of na- 
ture proceed onward from age to age with a solemn 
majestic movement, — an august procession that strikes 
the contemplative beholder with awe, and expands and 
lifts his soul with indescribable emotions of sublimity 
and grandeur. We call this the course of Providence ; 
and in the wisdom that planned it, in the benevolence 
with which it overflows, and in the omniscience which 
sees the end from the beginning, it is worthy of a God. 
—Horace Mann. 


SCIENTIFIC: 
PROFECTIONS FOR THE * SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


NUMBER XI.— ACOUSTICS. 
EXPERIMENTS WITH THE FORKS. 

I. The Sinuous Line.—Cut-off most of the light from 
the lantern or forte /umiere with a diaphragm, so that 
the beam is not more than an inch in diameter and 
consists of parallel rays. Adjust the fork so that it 


Fig. 45. 
will vibrate perpendicularly, and place it so that the 
beam of light will fall upon the mirror upon its end. 
This should be again reflected to the screen by a mir- 
ror m held in the hands, to swing the beams around the 
room. When the fork is made to vibrate by striking it 
with a small billet of wood, if the mirror m is held still, 
a band of light will appear upon the screen, three or 
five feet long, depending upon the amplitude of vibra- 
tion and the distance to the screen. If now the mirror 
m be turned so as to swing the beam at right-angles to 
the band of light, a long sinuous line of light will be 


Fig. 46. 


fifty feet long if thé mirror be moyed fast enough. At 
the time the fork is struck attention may be called to 
the sound. | 
IT. Overtone. If the fork be struck about midway of 
its Jength, a much higher sound will be heard along 
with the fundamental. Let the mirror be turning when 
the fork is struck, and the large sinuous line seen be- 
fore will now be seen covered with ripples due to the 
overtone. 
apart, and one above the other, be made to fall upon 
the first mirror while it is vibrating, and the mirror m 
(Fig. 45) be moved as before, two undulating lines will 


Fig. 47. 
appear, one above the other (Fig. 47), with phases ex- 
actly corresponding. Let the two beams of light be 
brought side-by-side and they will appear to have op- 
posite phases (Fig. 48), and will show as beautiful in- 


Fig. 48. 
terlacing lines. A double image prism put in the path 
of the beam just in front of the fork, serves well to 
give this doubl@ line of light. 


ITI. Interference. In the place of the mirror at m, 
place the second fork so that the beam of light from 
the first will fall upon it, and be reflected to the middle 
of the screen, having both forks to vibrate perpendicu- 
larly. Now load the shorter fork with slides until it is 
nearly in unison with the long fork. When they are 
both made to vibrate, the line of light upon the screen 
will be seen to lengthen and shorten with irregularity ; 
at the same time beats will be heard corresponding with 


spread upon the wall. It may be seen to be forty or|& 


If two beams of light, about half an inch|. 


to vary in frequency by moving the slides. If the beats 
are as many as five or six a second, or more, and ‘the 
second fork be swung upon its vertical axis, the inter- 


Fig. 49. 


ference may be noted (Fig. 49); the swellings corre- 
sponding to the periods of coincidence, and the con- 
traction to the periods of interference. 

If the forks are now brought to unison and struck, 
the ‘resultant figure will depend upon their relative 
phases. If they have like phases, so that each one 
reaches its limit at the same instant, the line of light 
upon the screen will be much elongated, the amplitude 
being equal to the sum of the two amplitudes. If their 
phases are opposite, so that one reaches its upper limit 
at the same instant that the other reaches its lower 
limit, then the spot of light will not be drawn out into a 
line at all, but will remain quiescent. These various 
relative vibrations can only be obtained by trial, but 
usually in four or five strokes one will develop such a 
phase as he requires. 

IV» Resultants. Keeping the two forks in unison, 


turn the second fork so that it vibrates horizontally. 
Adjust the light so that it falls upon the second mirror 
as before, and thence to the middle of the screen. 
Now, if both forks be struck, the resulting figure may 
be a straight line, an ellipse, or a circle depending 
upon the phase of the second fork when the second 


one begins to vibrate. Fig. 50 represents these unison 


. Big. 50. 
forms. By moving one of the slides so that the fork is 
not quite in tune with the other, the figure will move 
through each of these phases alternately, When the 
circle is obtained upon the screen, swing the second 
fork through a small arc, and the circle will be drawn 


Fig. 51. 
out into a luminous scroll, (Fig. 51). If the forks are 
not quite in unison, the same experiment will give the 
scroll of irregular amplitude, (Fig. 52). 


Fig. &2. . 

Remove the slides from the short fork and fix them 
upon the long one near the end, and, if necessary, at- 
tach two pairs, and adjust them so that the ratio of vi- 
brations is as 2 to 1 ; that is, their pitch is an octave 
apart. The resulting figures are shownin Fig. 53 ; and 


Fig. 53. 
when the forks are tuned exactly, the figure first de- 
veloped will remain, with no other alteration than a de- 
crease in size, and may be a parabola, an 8, called a 
lemniscata, or an intermediate form. 

While this figure 8 is upon the screen let the second 


Fig. 54. 
fork be rotated through a small arc, as before with the 


the lengthening of the line. These beats may be made 


unison, and the scroll shown in Fig. 54 will appear. . 
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By trial the slides may be so adjusted upon one of 
the forks that all the varying ratios in the octave may 
be obtained. The simpler the ratio the simpler the 


Pig. 55. 
figure, and such ratios as 2 to 3 (do to so/), and 3 to 4 
(do to fa), may be known by their representative figures, 


Fig. 56. 
55 and 56. The ratio 1 to 3 (do to so/), in next octave, 
will present such forms as those in Fig. 57. 


Fig. 57. 


In any case, the figure will remain constant when the 
ratio is exact, and the ratio may be known by counting 
the number of loops upon the top and one side. Thus, 
in the fully developed figure, with the ratio 2 to 3, there 
may be counted two loops upon the top and three loops 
’ upon the side, which indicate that the fork that vibrates 
horizontally makes three vibrations, while the other one 
makes two. 

The overtones may be developed and exhibited upon 
each of these compound forms by striking upon the 
fork rather lightly, about midway of its length, while it 
is giving any particular figure. Thus, if the forks are 
in unison and a circle has been obtained, the overtone 
developed will cover the circle with ripples which ap- 
pear to move around it. 

For the exhibition of the Lissajous curves with such 
forks as have been described, it is not necessary to use 
a lens, but the whole light from the forte /umiere may 
be allowed to enter the room, and the first fork placed 
with its mirror in the middle of the beam.. If, however, 
it be desirable to admit less light into the room, a dia- 
phragm may be used that admits a beam only an inch 
in diameter or less. A lems may be used which will 
concentrate the light upon,a much smaller space, mak- 
_ ing a much brighter spot, but will very much reduce the 
size of the figures. When a lens is used, it must be so 
placed as to project the mirror upon the second fork. 
Its focal length should be two feet or more. 


All of these phenomena can be shown by means of 
a lantern,-®even an oil lantern will answer. It will be 
found best to use a beam of parallel rays, which may 
be used in such a lantern as is represented in Fig. 26 
by simply removing the front lens of the condenser. 
-With other lanterns it will be necessary to remove the 
objective, and push forward the light until the beam 
emerges with parallel rays: then, with a diaphragm cut 
off all the light except a beam of the size of the mir- 
ror upon the forks. The conditions are then the same 
as with sunlight, and a lens may or may not be used. 


— Popular education is the hope of the Republic. I 
trust that the time is not far distant when all the peo- 
ple will acquiesce in sustaining the common schools, 
and when they who ask a division of the school fund 
will yield to the genius of republicanism, and be satis- 
fied to give religious instruction and enjoy religious 
worship in the family and in the church, while the 
State, with a sovereign impartiality, shall perform its 
great duty of making education universal through the 
best system of common schools the world ever saw. 
—Fudge Taft, Attor. Gen. 

— There is no duty more difficult or more thankless 
than to check over-exertion in a cause substantially 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


An Address delivered before the Nermal Critic Club, by the 
President. 


1. Members of the Club: — You remember that a basilisk and 
benzine are circumlocutory in their complaisance and condolence 
at Aix-la-Chapelle for the Commune in France. A strategic aero- 
naut is abjectly aberrant with Beatrice on Sahara. An almond, 
like a bas-relief, grows with bravado on the bayou. . 

2. It is pleasant to see a decorous young lady in search of a di- 
ploma, not daunted at the desultory sight of a daric, and who de- 
sists in the denunciation of a digression from the diminutive dis- 
honor of a dolce, yet dolorous, disputable, and disputative Don 
Quixote. She is worthy to ride in a diligence with a demoniacal 
deutoxide of dishonest combativeness. She disowns disorder, but 
disdains disaster, and discerns one whe desists from what is dis- 
honest. She construes badinage as bombast with the cognomen 
of a corridor. 

3. An excretory and episodic excursion in England exhales an 
Eolic strain in an exemplary manner on the frontispiece. A con- 
summate contour belongs to a provocative exile who exhibits a 
paradigm which exudes in his enfranchise. 

4. The gallant fellow acted the part of a gallant from a generic 
habit of seeing a guillotine among the Genoese, who make use of 
French-chalk and sour-krout. Nothing extant is like a legislative 
misconstruer in the interstices of a glacier. 

5. Do not hesitate to hiccough at a hostage or a huzzar while 
suffering from hysterics. Do not harrass Israel with a tableau, a 
stirrup, or a visor. 

5- An illustrated idea which is ignobly popular is too impotent, 
insidious, and implacable like iodine. It reminds one of a jocund 
jaguar living at Jalapa. Be lenient in your leisure and avoid leas- 
ing, but be loth to touch a greasy thing at the president’s levee. 
Your peremptory orthoepy is orotund, but plenary as a placard, 

7. A mania for marjoram in a matron is like a mediocre menin- 
gitis in one’s memoir. A microscopist, a monologue, a monsoon, 
and morphine are all good. So is a multipartite and multisonous 
agreement. The morale of the thing is worthy a mellifluent mis- 
construer. 

8. Nineteen monads have little nescience in the occult ordeal of 
an onyx or an oxide. A parent is a patent patriot and a patron 
to patronize a peduncle in the pharynx, and prefers podophyllin 
to prescience or quinine, a guidon to a gerfalcon, a cuirass to a 
harlequin. 

g. Ratiocination is worthy of research like a respirable resource. 
The simoon forms a sobriquet like a specious and combative 
spondee, just like the mineral called talc. A typhoon and a troche 
are not Thibetians, nor are they unctious. 

10. “Wherefore and therefore,” says Aristotle, “are absolutory 
as an apricot.” 

11. Make no tirade on the reciprocity of a rancho in Persia, for 
the prescience of a Rothschild is not known among the Philistines, 
though he may have a stereoscope. 

12. When you read your Bible, say Parmenas, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, Delilah, Philemon, Tychicus, Zipporah, Archelaus, Boan- 
erges, righteous, Elihu, Libbeus, Alpheus, Zaccheus, Idumea, An- 
tipater, Habakkuk, Magdalene, Golgotha, Idumeans, and sanhe- 
drim. 

13. After reading this address, you may have access to a recess, 
where you will see the commission of an abscission at the fortress, 
and then enjoy a respite from this discourse in an immobile gran- 
ary after, consulting Webster’s Unabridged. 

—_o 
“Had 
To the Editor of the New-England: . 

One very remarkable fact, as it seems to me, appears to have es- 
caped the notice of your correspondents on this Aad or would 
question. It is this: That in all the Romance or neo-Latin lan- 
guages (French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese), the conditional is 
invariably expressed by Aad, as the future is, indeed, by Aas. Let 
us take an ordinary French verb by way of illustration. 

Ind. Pres. AVOIR. 
ai 


Future PARLER. 
je parler — ai 


tu parler —as as 
il parler —a a 
n6us parler — ons (av) ons 
vous parler — ez (av) ez 
ils parler — ont ont 
Cond, PARLER. Ind. Imp. AVOIR. 
je parlerais (av) ais 
tu parlerais (av) ais 
il parlerait (av) ait 
nous parlerions (av) ions 
vous parleriez (av) iez 
ils parleraient (av) aient 


In the transition period from analytic to synthetic we find such 
French as dir vous ai for what we should now write se vous dirai. 
In fact, Aas and had are the natural exponents of future and con- 
ditional. The two forms of wou/d and had existed at first, side by 
side, and while the former prevailed in the linguistic struggle for 
existence, the latter bravely held its own in one of the homeliest 
phrases of daily life. It is to provincialisms, technical words, 
“vulgar ” English, and proverbs, that we have to look for such 
“ wastrels ” of language. One isolated instance in support of 
this: Our word du¢ may express sed, "isi, practer, verum, OF Guin. 
This would seem potent enough, but from the old English prov- 


erb (never now heard in London) “ touch mot a cat but a glove,” we 
can even gather its original force of sie. The Dutch, ina similar 
expression, use the preposition sender, perfectly understood in the 
sense of sine ; whereas in High German sender has succumbed to 
the more usual ohne, although sondern again survives, after a neg- 
ative, in the sense of sed. ALEx. V. W. BIKKERs. 
Lewisham, Kent, Eng., 1876. 
Answers to Queries. 

“E. N. M.,” in JouRNAL of June 10, p. 26: “Yea, yea ; may, 
nay,” are nouns in apposition with “communications,” and in 
same case. “ Whatsoever,”—a compound or double (in office) 
relative pronoun, nominative case, subject of “és,” also of “ com- 
eth.” “ More,” — adjective in predicate, modifies “ whatsoever.” 
“ Than,” —a preposition showing the relation of “these” to 
“more.” “ Zhese,” — adjective pronoun, object of “than.” The 
orthodox method would call “ than” conjunction and “ these” sub- 
ject of “ are” understood. 

7win is no more plural than dorse. A “ pair of twins” means 
about the same, so far as number is concerned, as a “pair of 
horses.” 

Enigma’s No. 1, | would change to read, “I take him to be the 
philosopher, who,” etc. : “Aim” object” of “ take.” 

Queries. — (1) “ Yet a few days and the, the all-beholding sun, 
shall see no more,” etc. Please parse “yet,” 

(2) Why was the Centennial opened on the 1oth of May? 

W. D. L. R. 

— “Qui must be pronounced Awé, not 42,” by the Roman 
method, says “A. H.” (JOURNAL, No. 75, p. 293). Rather ca 
must be pronounced and cuius, Awé-jus, as in piss, hopefiil. 
To « after g the Romans gave a very slender sound, so that 4 is 
less removed from their pronunciation of gw, than is Aw, and is a 
sufficiently correct approximate pronunciation of gw. I. D, 


— (JOURNAL, No. 24, June 10.) “ Stail” is given by Webster as 
“steal,” in the German (and Anglo-Saxon) “stiel,” which is a 
handle; and not as “ G. S. B.” supposes,—* tail.” F, A. N. 

Points to be Considered in Reference to the Study of Grammar. 

1. Is it desirable to abolish the study of grammar, as such, in 
our schools, including all technical terms excepting the names of 
the parts of speech? 

2. What portions of the subject, as now generally taught, may 
be omitted with advantage to the pupil? 

3- What, of the matter found in our text-books, should be com- 
mitted to memory by the pupil ? 

4. Which is of the more importance : the logical analysis of lan- 
guage, or its etymology and syntax? 

5. If the study of English grammar, as such, be of importance, 
at what period should it be commenced ? 

6. Would pupils learn more and better English by spending the 
same amount of time on the Latin grammar and translation? 

7. What is the best method of teaching the nature of the verb 
“to be.” 

8. How shall we explain the “ predicate nominative”? 

g. What shall we teach in reference to the subjunctive mode? 

10. Correct and explain the following sentences : “Columbus 
discovered that the world was round.” “ He ought not to have 
been there, had he?” “I intended to have seen you last night, 
but was prevented.” “ He of all others I admire.” 

11. Parse the italicised words in the following sentences: “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Nutcracker were as respectable a pair of squirrels as 
ever wore gray brushes over their backs.” “I hope to MEET John 
next week.” “I have not met Asm for a year.” “HE MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN SEEN coming down the hill.” Would you take the 
words in small capitals together, or separately, in parsing ? 

The Influence of Newspapers. . : 

A school teacher, who has been engaged a long time in his pro- 
fession, and witnessed the influence of a newspaper upon the 
minds of a family and children, writes as follows: I have found it 
to be a universal fact, without exception, that those scholars of 
both sexes, and of all ages, who have access to newspapers at 
home, when compared with those who have not, are,— 

1. Better readers, excellent in pronunciation, and consequently 
read more understandingly. 

2. They are better spellers, and define words with ease and ac- 
curacy. 

3. They obtain practical knowledge of geography in almost half 
the time it requires of others, as the newspapers have made them 
acquainted with the location of the important places of nations, 
their government, and doings on the globe. 

4. They are better grammarians, for, having become so familiar 
with every variety of style in the newspapers, from the commor- 
place advertisement to the finished and classical oration of the 
statesman, they more readily comprehend the meaning of the text, 
and constantly analyze its construction with accuracy. 

5. They write better compositions, using better language, con- 
taining more thoughts, more clearly and more correctly expressed. 
6. Those young men who have for years been readers of news- 
papers, are always taking the lead in debating societies, exhibit- 
ing a more extensive knowledge upon a greater variety of subjects, 
and expressing their views with greater fluency, clearness, and 


correctness. 


| 
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Two informal preliminary international educational 
conferences have been held at Philadelphia: the first 
on the 17th inst., in the parlor of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Department ; and the second, June 2oth, 
in the Judges’ Pavilion, where it was unanimously 
voted, — First, to hold an International Educational 
Conference ; Second, to have its first session in con- 
nection with the meetings of the National Educational 
Association at Baltimore ; Third, to hold the remain- 
ing sessions at Philadelphia, where most of the foreign 
gentlemen espétially interested in education, and now 
in the country, are closely confined by their official 
duties in connection with the exhibition ; Fourth, to 
hold informal conferences every Tuesday and Friday 
afternoon, at 4 p. m., in the parlors of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Department. Friday, the 23d inst., at 4 
p. m., it is expected that Mr. Meijerberg, superintend- 
ent of schools for Stockholm, will speak of Swedish 
education ; and Dr. Jacobes, of the Michigan system of 
education. 


The Catholic Review, in its editorial comments on the 
Fourth Annual Prison Reform Congress, inquires : 

“What of the reformation of Catholic prisoners, of 
whom, unfortunately, there are too many in our pris- 
ons? They have become prisoners by neglect of their 
religious duties, by not going to mass, by not frequent- 
ing the sacraments, by staying away from confession, 
by not visiting the priest. In no instance is a Catholic, 
who practises his religion, found to be a criminal, unlike 
too many of our ‘church-going’ friends of other de- 
nominations.” 

The Review in these sentences told a plain truth, and 
perpetrated a bit of spiteful sarcasm. In its admission 
that a very large number of the criminal class are of the 
Catholic faith, it declares that the educating principles of 
that faith are not powerful enough to restrain its believers 
from the commission of crime ; while on the other hand, 
it plainly states that the wrong-doings of Protestants are 
a direct resultant of their secular and religious training. 
If the Review admits that the system of parochial edu- 
cation is too weak and inefficient to make honorable 
citizens, it is in the position of an enemy to parochial 
and a defender of the public system of education. In 
its declaration that the criminals of other denomina- 
tions are only practising their religious faith, it takes 
the position of a base calumniator. Between infidelity 
to Catholic dogmas, and hostility to Protestantism, the 
Keview has no place in the universe of public opinion. 


THE question is often asked, “What shall pupils 
study, and who shall decide, — the parents, the teacher, 
or the pupil?” In Wisconsin the question has been 
solved by the courts in favor of the parents, that they 
have the right to decide what studies their children 
shall pursue. This decision, however, is local in its 
character, and does not by any means establish the ab- 
stract right of the case for other States. If it did, it 
would overthrow the established curriculum of study of 
all grades of public schools, and would leave our edu- 
cational systems subject to the whims and caprices of 
parents and pupils. By such a decision, our whole sys- 
tem of graded schools would become a nullity. Pres- 
ident Bateman, of Knox College, sums up a discussion 
of the subject as follows : 

“yz. Pupils can study no branch which is not in the 
course prescribed by the school officers. 

“2. Pupils can study no branch of such prescribed 
course for which they are not prepared, of which prep- 
aration the teachers and directors shall judge. _ 

“3. Pupils shall study the particular branches of the 
prescribed course which the teachers, with the consent 
of the directors, shall direct, unless honest objection is 
made by the parents, 

“4. If objection is made in good faith, parents shall 
be allowed to select from the particular branches of the 
prescribed course for which their children are fitted, 
those which they wish them to study ; and for the exer- 
cise of such right of choice the children shall not be 
liable to suspension or expulsion.” 


Tue New-England Yankee has enjoyed a reputation 
as the ne plus ultra in his embodiment of all trades and 
professions, but it has come to pass that the palm must 
be awarded to a transatlantic schoolmaster of Warwick- 
shire, which boasts of a novelty in schoolmasters. A 
speaker at the meeting of the Chamber of Agriculture, 
said that in a district where the population was about 
one to every five acres of land there was a board school, 
the master of which was a butcher, cattle dealer, farmer, 
postmaster, paid overseer, and organist. 


The Bible in London Schools. 


That must have been a grand sight! Four thousand 
London school boys and girls in Crystal Palace to re- 
ceive awards for Bible study in connection with what 
has been termed the “godiess” free schools of Eng- 
land. It may not be well known to our readers that 
the matter of religious instruction in the schools of 
England is left optional to the local school boards. 
The London school board, of which Sir Charles Reed 
is chairman, decided, after a considerable discussion, 
to give Bible instruction a place in the schools of the 
metropolis. Objections arose on the part of one class, 
who said : 

“You must not attempt to give religious education in 
the day schools, supported out of the rates, because the 
ratepayers are of different denominations ; and if you 
will have theological bickerings at your boards, relig- 
ious controversies amongst your teachers, and consci- 
entious objections from the parents, you will never be 
able to agree what to teach, how to teach it, or who is 
to be the teacher. Strike out, therefore, religious edu- 
cation from your day schools.; don’t ask your school- 
masters or your schoolmistresses, don’t allow them to 

ive it. Leave religious instruction to the parent, and 
if he needs help, let him get it from the parson, or the 
priest, or the Sunday-school teacher.” Again, there 
were others who said,—and a large majority of both 
classes of objectors were speaking with sincerity and 
with a real love for religious teaching —“ You cannot 
agree upon religious instruction ; but if you do come to 
au agreement, it will be because you agree to give a 
mere colorless, unprofitable, useless, meaningless in- 
struction. You will be forced to disregard the doc- 
trines and ignore the facts of Christianity, and there- 
fore you will sap its life and destroy its power. Con- 
tent yourselves with giving secular education pure and 
simple, and leave all spiritual matters to the clergy.” 


The decision was reached that the Bible lesson 
should be a daily one in the city schools, and it was 
placed at the beginning of the school exercises, leaving 


it optional with parents whether they would send their 


children to the morning service of Bible study. Many 
withdrawals were prophesied, and many were expected, 
but it will astonish our readers, as it has ourselves, to 
learn that out of 126,000 children enrolled in the school 
board schools, only 126 withdrawals are reported ; and 
it is another evidence of the popularity of this instruc- 
tion and the anxiety of the parents that their children 
should receive it, that the children are at school in time 
in the morning to attend to Bible study. In order to 
encourage the children in this study, Mr. Francis Peek, 
a member of the London board, offered to give Bibles 
and Testaments to the value of £500 to be distributed 
as prizes for proficiency in religious knowledge among 
the children, and asa result of the examination, 4000 
successful pupil-teachers and scholars were selected to 
receive the prizes and certificates, and a great public 
demonstration was recently made in Crystal Palace. 
Many of the most distinguished members of Parliament, 
and gentlemen and ladies of London honored the occa- 
sion with their presence, and with fine music, addresses 
and the presentation of the prizes and certificates, the 
day was made a notable one for the cause of Bible in- 
struction. We would gladly give our readers the ad- 
dresses of the occasion, but we have only space to quote 
a few of the words of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, 
M.P., who presided. After a brief reference to the 
fact that an overwhelming majority of the schoolmas- 
ters.and schoalmistresses would be greatly grieved if 
they were not allowed to give Bible instruction, from - 
the reason that by means of it they have their strongest 
hold over the obedience and affection of the children, 
and the best opportunity of widening and developing 
their faculties, he said: 

“Well, then, as to that which is taught, my opinion 
as to the value of religious instruction may, well be 
worthless ; but I cannot be present on this occasion 
without quoting the words of one of your inspectors, 
because I believe them to tell the exact truth, and those 
words are these. Mr. Noble says: ‘With respect to 
religious instruction, extended observation has strength- 
ened the opinion expressed in ~~ last report, that it is 
as thoroughly and as reverentially imparted in board 
schools as in voluntary schools.’ Well, I only wish 
that those who have conscientious fears with regard to 
the unreality, as they think, of this instruction, would 

o from school to school with this statement in their 

ands, and I feel convinced that they would come to 
the conclusion that it is correct. I was told during the 
passage of the Act, and I have been told since by many 
good men, that we ought to have made teaching the 
Bible compulsory upon board schools. But while I was 
determined that under no circumstances would I be a 
party to any act which would prevent the Bible being 
taught in the day schools, I also felt that it would not 
be wise to attempt to oblige the boards to do so. I 
will not now give my reasons. I will only state my 
chief reason — which was, that I believed ig would do 
harm rather than help Bible teaching. had reli- 
ance in what I knew would be the effect of voluntary 
action in this matter ; and what we see to-day shows 
that I was not mistaken in that reliance. The attend- 
ance of the children upon the religious instruction has 
been voluntary and almost universal. It is a very — 
touching thing to see so many children before one. It 
is impossible to see you without wishing you well for 
the future, without thinking what may become of you in 
the future ; but it is well for us here —I feel it is well 
for myself — that the imagination is too weak to foresee 
your future in all its varied circumstances, and with its 
multifold sorrows and joys. If it were in the power of 
any man for a moment to foresee that picture before 
him, what sympathy could endure the strain, what heart 
could bear to contemplate such a picture! But this I 
think I can foresee for every one of you ; this I think I 
can make as a confident prophecy for the lives of each 
one of you boys and girls before me, that there will be 
no circumstances in any of your lives in which this book 
which is given to you to-day will not help you, if you 
rightly use it— that there will be no temptation — and 
there will be many to assail you —that it will not tell 
you how to resist; that there will be no perplexity 
which it will not assist you to solve ; that there will be 
no grief that it will not give you power to bear, and no 
pure pleasure that it will not enable you more fully to 
enjoy. 


— Do not fail to read our “ Grand Offer,” page 19. 
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The National Anniversary.—100 Years Old. 


July 4, 1776. 


“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT THE 
LAND UNTO ALL THE INHAB. 
ITANTS THEREOF.” 


“LIBERTY AND UNION, NOW AND FOR. 
EVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE.” 


A PROCLAMATION, BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The centennial anniversary of the day on which the people of 
the United States declared their right to a separate and equal sta- 
tion among the powers of the earth, seems to demand an excep- 
tional observance. The founders of the government, at its birth 
and in its feebleness, invoked the blessings and protection of a di- 
vine Providence, and the thirteen colonies and three millions of 
people have expanded into a nation of strength and numbers 
commanding the position which was then demanded, and for which 
fervent prayers-were then offered. It seems fitting that on the oc- 
currence of the hundredth anniversary of our existence as a na- 
tion, a grateful acknowledgment should be made to Almighty God 
for the protection and the bounties which he had veuchsafed to 
our beloved country. I therefore invite the good people of the 
United States, on this approaching fourth day of July, in addi- 
tion to the usual observances with which they are accustomed to 
greet the return of the day, further, in such manner and at such 
time as, in their respective localities and religious associations, 
may be most convenient, to mark its recurrence by some public, 
religious, and devout thanksgiving to Almighty God for the bless- 
ings which have been bestowed upon us as a nation during the 
centenary of our existence, and humbly to invoke a continuance of 
his favor and of his protection. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 26th day of June, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, 
and of the independence of the United States of America the one 
hundredth. U. S. Grant. 

By the President : 

HAMILTON FisnH, Secretary of State. 


CENTENNIAL SONGS FOR THE FOURTH. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN, — BRYANT. 


Through storm and calm the years have led 
Our nation on, from stage to stage, 

A century’s space, until we tread 
The threshold of another age. 


We see there, o’er our pathway swept, 
A torrent stream of blood and fire ; 

And thank the ruling power who kept 
Our sacred league of States entire. 


Oh! checkered train of years, farewell, 
With all thy strifes and hopes and tears ; 
But with us let thy memories dwell, 
To warn and lead the coming years. 


And then, the new-beginning age, 
_ Warned by the past, and not in vain, 
Write on a fairer, whiter page 

The record of thy happier reign. 


SONG OF 1876,— TAYLOR. 


Waken, voice of the Land’s Devotion ! 
Spirit of freedom, awaken all ! 
Ring, ye shores, to the Song of Ocean, 
Rivers answer, and mountains call! 
The golden day has come ; 
Let every tongue be dumb 
That sounded its malice or murmured its fears ; 
She hath won her story; 
She wears her glory; 
We crown her the Land of a Hundred Years ? 


Out of darkness and toil and danger 
Into the light of Victory’s day — 
Help to the weak and Home to“the stranger, 
Freedom to all, she hath held her way! 
Now Europe’s orphans rest 
Upon her mother breast, 
The voices of nations are heard in the cheers 
That shall cast upon her 
New love and honor, 
And crown her the Queen of a Hundred Years! ‘ 


North and South, we are met as brothers; 
East and West, we are wedded as one ; 
ight of each shall secure our mother’s — 

hild of each is her faithful son ! 
We give thee heart and hand, 
Our glorious native land, 
For battle hath tried thee, and time endears ; 
We will write thy story, 
And keep thy glor 


As pure as of old for a d Years! 


Educational Meetings. 


The National Teachers’ Association will meet at Bal- 
timore July 10, 11, and 12. For programme see our 
issue of May 27. 

The International Congress of Educators will hold 
its preliminary meetings, in connection with the National 
Association, as appears in another column. 

No reduction of fares on railroads except as adver- 
tised to the centennial. Teachers and others will use 
the facilities offered for Centennial Excursions. This 
meeting will be the most important which educators 
can attend this season, and we hope that it will receive 
the attention which it demands. President Phelps has 
labored most faithfully to present a programme of in- 
teresting subjects for discussion, with some of the ablest 
speakers of the country to open them, and with the aid 
of the educators from other countries the meetings will 
attract the attention of all interested in educational prog- 
ress and reform. 

The Atserican Institute of Instruction meets at 
Plymouth, N. H., July 11, 12, 13. Fare from Boston, 
round trip, $4.15 ; one-half fare from Plymouth to Mt. 
Washington and return. Membership $1.00. Enter- 
tainment, free to ladies. Hotels, $1.00 to $2.50 per 
day. Free excursion on Lake Winnepesaukee ; White- 
Mountain Hotels $3.00 perday. Addresses and papers 
by General Eaton and other prominent educators. 

A generous welcome and a grand intellectual feast 
are proffered to all. New Hampshire invites all inter- 
ested to come.to the gathering. 


Centennial Notes. 


Adult Evening Drawing Schools. 

This morning a prominent business man of Boston, holding an 
important position in the city government of an adjoining munici- 
pality, said to us: “The city has no buginess to spend money for 
an evening drawing school,— that the evening schools were only 
established to teach the children to read and. write.” We sug- 
gested in a mild way that the /aw required it. 
waxed warm, and declared there was no law requiring evening 
schools for the teaching of drawing, — that the law said day or eve- 
ning. Knowing that it is easy to be mistaken, and having no copy 
of the Revised Statutes at hand, we remained silent under this 
most positive assertion, wondering all the time how we could have 
been entertaining such a mistaken notion for five or six years. On 
returning home, we took occasion to look up the law. It reads 
thus : 

CHAPTER 248. ACcTs OF 1870. 

Section I, The first section of chapter thirty-eight of the General 

Statutes, is hereby amended so as to include drawing among the 
branches of learning, which are by said section required to be 
taught in the public schools. 
_ Section II, Any city or town, may, and every city and town hav- 
ing more than ten thousand inhabitants, shall annually make pro- 
vision for giving instruction in industrial or mechanical drawing to 
persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or evening schools, 
under the direction of the school committee. 

Section I/I, This act shall take effect upon its passage. Ap- 
proved May 16, 1870. 

The first section relates to the public day school, and tells clearly 
what must there be done. The second was as clearly intended to 
and does, provide for the instruction of those who have passed the 
legal school age. Whether these schools shall be opened in the 
day time or the evening, is simply a matter of convenience to the 
parties interested. The law assumes that after fifteen years of age, 
the parties to be benefited by its provisions are engaged in the 
various avocations of life during the day, and that the evenings of 
the winter will be the time when they can most conveniently avail 
themselves of the advantages offered ; but still it leaves the Aime 
optional. 

The point that there are two classes of the community distinctly 
and emphatically provided for by this statute, cannot be questioned. 
Now how did this astute city official get over this point? Why, 
in this way: The law said day or evening school ; and as they had 
drawing in the day schools, and as some of the pupils in those 
schools were more than fifteen years of age, that therefore the re 
quirements of the law were complied with, and the school commit- 
tee had no business to provide an evening drawing school. The 
legal profession lost a shining light when that individual chose an- 
other calling. We are happy to state that this is a solitary case in 
our experience in this matter, 

The spirit of the law has been acknowledged as right and just, 
and its command respected and obeyed very generally throughout 
the Commonwealth. Progress in the industrial arts, through the 
aid of science and mechanism, demanded new methods of instruc- 
tion in place of the old system of apprenticeship that was fast dying 
out. The middle-aged and the old, even, wished to learn the new 


and better way to accomplish a desired result in their special call- 


Upon that he 


ing. The State recognized their right to this instruction, and pro- 
vides these schools, thus forwarding the good cause by half a gen- 
eration, at least. 

In the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, recently published, 
occurs this passage from one of his letters, when, as chairman of 
the Board of Public Instruction in India, he was considering the 
question of limiting the age at which the natives might begin the 
study of the English language: “I do not see the reason for es- 
tablishing any limit as to the age of scholars. The phenomena are 
the same which have always been found to exist when a new mode 
of education has been rising into fashion. No man of fifty now 
learns Greek with boys; but in the sixteenth century, it was not at 
all unusual to see old doctors of divinity attending lectures side by 
side with young students,” 

History repeats itself. Throughout the State, during the last 
five years, has been witnessed in these evening drawing schools, in 
this nineteenth century, in a country then a wilderness, the same 
scene of old and young “side by side,” in .pursuit of that knowl- 
edge of general principles and manipulative skill, that must now 
supersede the “rule of thumb.” 

In our examination of the Massachusetts exhibit at the Centen- 
nial, we find examples of work from Lynn, Lowell, Boston, Cam- 
bridge Fall River, Taunton, Newton, Haverhill, Newburyport, Law- 
rence, and New Bedford, Other cities and towns not here repre- 
sented, have complied with the law and provided schools that have 
been well attended. So far as we know, but one city having more 
than ten thousand inhabitants has failed to meet the demands of 
the statute. The good example of the Old Bay State has been 
contagious, and, without statute enactment, has been followed by 
cities in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and per- 
haps other places of which we are not advised. 

This is not the time to speak of the comparative excellence of 
the work of the different cities — the same general plan has been 
pursued in all portions of the Commonwealth under the inspiration 
of one and the same official advisor, —the State Director of Art 
Education. The difference in results is, therefore, one resulting 
mainly from the difference in interest manifested by those having 
charge of the educational interests in the different cities: they, in 
their turn, being influenced by the leading productive interests of 
the citizens ; thus, for example, Lowell, we see, is producing de- 
signs for textile fabrics, and we see the reason. Taunton makes a 
fine exhibit of mechanical drawings of locomotive engines,—one of 
her staple products. New Bedford and Salem tend towards 
aesthetic culture. 

Everywhere there is found the desire and the capacity to learn 
the principles and the practice of art; the enthusiasm often amounts 
to a passion. There is a fascination about the pursuit of this sub- 
ject that makes those who come fairly within its influence anxious 
to use to the utmost every facility provided, and every moment of 
the teacher’s time even far beyond the appointed hours. 

We notice indications that seem to point to the idea, that in the 
future development of this subject, after a knowledge of drawing 
has been acquired by those now im attendance, when those who 
enter will come bringing the knowledge acquired in the public schools, 
that then these evening schools will assume a more technical char- 
acter,—that teachers of specialities will be provided to a much 
greater extent,—Lowell and Lawrence will devote more attention 
to that instruction that is requisite to produce practical designers 
for the decoration of the flat surface of their textile fabrics, — that 
East Boston will do more in the way of ship drafting, — that the 
city proper will give more attention to relief ornament, wood-carv- 
ing, desig ning for furniture, architectural decorations, and the like,— 
that cities like New Bedford and Salem will, in their development 
of this subject of aesthetic culture, develop a taste for the decora- 
tion of china, pottery, tiles and panels: thus each, in its way, under 
our broad, general system, fostering and developing that phase of 
the subject that is most congenial to its tastes, most useful in its 
occupations ; and thus, as was so happily and truly expressed by 
his Excellency, Governor Rice, in his address when awarding the 
certificates of the students of the Normal Art School on Friday 
last, —‘‘ this art culture will be the crown, the capstone of our edu- 
cational system—the flower upon the summit of the stalk.” 

B, W. PUTNAM. 


GRAND OFFER! 


Free Tickets to the Centennial. 
ALL SECURE IT, 


TEN New Subscribers To THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTion, AND Thirty Dollars, WILL SECURE A FREE 
TICKET FROM BosTON TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN. _ 
THIRTY New Subscribers 1o THE NEW-ENGLAND, AND 
Ninety Dollars, WILL SECURE A FREE TICKET FROM CHICAGO 
TO PHILADELPHIA AND RETURN, Vise 

NAMES AND MONEY CREDITED TO EACH PERSON AS RECEIVED, 
UNTIL THE WHOLE NUMBER IS OBTAINED. as 
WorK WILL PAY. Don’rT DELAY. ADDRESS 


PUBLISHER or THE NEW-ENGLAND, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


it 
July 4, 1876. 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ANNIVERSARY ANTHEM. 


“0, give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good: for his mercy endureth forever.” —Ps. oxxxvi. i. 
Full eres 


G. N. BorpMAN. 


TO THE BLUEBIRD. 
G._N.Bordman. 


¥2a. Cheerfully. 
Glory! Gio- -ry be be God! Glory! ete Glo-ry be to Goa! Goa! 
Lit-tle 
322: { Tellme where your 


bird so 


far a - way, Lis-ten what I haveto say; 


nest so warm, Shel-ters you from - - wind and storm. 


— 

1. Re-joice! and let this sa-cred place Be filled with 
2. Fromshore to shore, from earth to sky, Let joy - ous 
3. The sun - set of an-oth- er year Is _ fad - ing 


1. 
+ - = 
When will back to me 
enw ou come 
{Wr th h your - ous mel o - - dy? War-bling forth 
an - thems ring; Hail! welcome An - ni- | 
o’er the land; And still, thro’ God’s kind - 
sweet-est lay, As I wake at dawn of day. 


cel-e-brate Our An -ni- ver- sa-r 
-ver-sa -ry, Our fal raise we 
providence, We rney din han 


a 


Rejoice! and let 


- wake our drowsy 


Dear Father! thro’ the coming year, May we u - ni - fed 


Thro’ the winter drear, and long, 
I have missed your cheerful song; 
Peeping thro’ the winduw pane, 
Ihave watched for you in vain. 


When the snowy banks are gone, 
When the storm-kings’ work is done; 
Then sweet bird with wings so blue, 
I shall fly to welcome you. 


(Copyright secured.) 


sen - ses, Lord! Awake our slumb’ring 


the echoing’ hills In gladsome tones re- PRIMARY. 


Last verse. ence in pitch between 
two sounds. 


Q. What is the in- 
terval from Do to Re? 


eyes! To see the of thy And all thy mercies prize. Pr. DIM, 
“Ply, “Thrice welcome! of happy day, Our An- ni -ver- sa - ry.” A. A second. 
near, With love and char-i-ty. A-men, A - - men. Q. From De to Mi? 
[Copyright secured.] Q. What is a Uni- 
son? 


Department of Music. 


Bdited by Mrs. G. N. BORDMAN, Melrose Mass, 


a mistress of order and good manners; she makes 
the people milder and gentler, more moral and more reasonable.’’—Luther. 


THE unusual chorus of merry voices, the rattle of little carts, 
the beating of drums, and the shrieking discord of penny whistles, 
etc., all remind me of the long summer vacation, which has begun 
in boisterous good earnest with the children. 

I think of the closed door and deserted school room. The tow- 
ering stove so full of emptiness, no longer lends its blazing light 
and warmth to cunning shiverers, with purple hands and ruddy 
cheeks; and the vacant seats (so lately filled with twinkling eyes 
and greeting smiles) look like a garden of lonesome stalks, 
stripped of all their bloom and freshness. If I hear the mournful 
wind that sweeps down the old chimney, sadly whispering of “ by- 
gone days,” my wandering eyes (thanks to the yellow curtain that 
hangs askew) are blessed by the warm sunlight that darts in to 
brighten the solitude and cheerily whisper of “plenty more just 
such happy days to come.” 

In pleasing contrast to this sombre day-dream comes the 
thought of the long season of rest and enjoyment for the children, 
and those faithful workers, the teachers of our public schools, who 
merit, and maintain by their energy and devotedness, such honor- 
able positions in the intellectual ranks of social and public life. 
I send my heartiest congratulations to every home where teachers 
are resting and planning “ good times” for the welcome holidays. 

A systematic course of study is laid out for every hour and mo- 
ment in the school room, and to many who have not practically in- 
vestigated the subject, music seems at present a sort of interloper; 
but I am assured from observation and the rapidly growing inter- 
est which music is creating all over the country, that the time will 
come when this branch of study will be considered all-important 
and indispensable in our public schools. 

So let me recommend teachers to devote a few of the summer 
days to the study of music, to keep the memory and voice fresh 
for the practical work of the coming year. The first rudiments at 
least may be taught as successfully, and with quite as pleasant re- 
sults, as the first rules of drawing: a very important study, which 
at present occupies so much of the time and talent of our pro- 
ficient and earnest instructors. 


~~ After the usual hours of confinement and discipline in the 
school room, pupils are unfit for that vigor and enthusiasm which 
are necessary to make music enjoyable and beneficial ; therefore 
improve the first morning hour for musical exercises, when the 
children come, “refreshed by gentle slumber,” with the glowing 
cheek and buoyant spirit that a pleasant walk to school gives 
them ; for then “ the heart and voice, with sweet accord, make rare 
and richest melody.” 


When two or more voices sing the same note. 

. What is the interval from /ow to high Do? 

. An eighth,—also called an Octave. 

. If I sing 3 and 8, what is theinterval ? 

. It is a sixth ; first line, and third space. 

. If I sing 3 and 1, what is it? 

A. It is a third; first line, and first added line below the staff. 
Q. What is low Do, and low Sol ? 

A. A fourth; first added line, and space de/ow 2d added line. 
Q. What is low Do, and Sol ? 

A. A fifth ; first added line below, and second line. 


MORNING SONG. 
(ORIGINAL MELODY BY SYLLABLES.) 


“ Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” (Ps. : cxxi. 4.) 


I. 
We're a youthful band of pilgrims 
Sweetly journeying side by side, 
With a mighty Helper near us, 
And His hand will provide, 


Tl. 
He will lighten every sorrow, 
He will answer when we pray, 
He will guide our trembling footsteps, 
‘And will show us the way. 


He will count each good endeavor, 
Every conquest we have won ; 
He will graciously reward us 
When our ae shall be done. 


(Chorus to last verse.)\— 
For He gently leads us, our tender lives to keep ; 
His faithful, watchful eye, will never slumber nor sleep. 


MELopy.* — Mi,, re= do, do, do, do, re, re, ré, re, mi, sol, fa, la, 
sol— do (Ne. 8), si, si, la, do (No. 8), la, la, sol, do, re, 
mi— fa,, re= do— 


Cuo.— For He gent-ly (leads) us our ten-der lives to keep, 
Sopr.—Mi,, fa= sol-do-8 sol,, fa= mi, mi, la, sol, fa, mi, re=, 
Alto.— Do,, re= mi-mi- mi,, re= do, do, fa, mi, re, do, si=, 


His faith-ful, watch-ful eye will nev-er slum-ber nor sleep. 
fa, mi,, fa= sol, do, do,8 sol, sol, fa, mi- fa, re= do- 
rt, do, ré= mi, mi, mi, mi, mi, re, do- rt, six do- 


* The melody isin C. Syllables followed by a comma are eighth notes. 
Those with dash are quarter notes. wad 
No. 8 means high Da, third space. 
Those with two commas are dotted eighth notes. 
Those with two dashes are sixteenth notes. 
Two dashes and comma indicate a dotted quarter note. 
Tones do not Do, third space. 
In the chorus, the 
ew Do, “followes by No. 8. 
two-four time, commencing on the second beat. 


— “Your ‘ Centennial Song’ is worth its weight in gold.” 
Slade, Fall River, Mass. 


— Mrs, M. B. C. 


NOTES, RESTS, ETC. 


Ques.— What notes are commonly used in singing ? 
Ans.—Whole, half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth notes. 
Q.—How are they expressed on the staff ? 

A.—A whole-note is a white note without a stem; half-note, 
white note with stem; quarter-note, black note with stem; eighth- 
note, black note with stem and dash; sixteenth-note, black note 
with stem and two dashes. 

Q.—Where are the dashes placed? 

A.—On the right side of the stems. 

Q.—How are the rests expressed ? 

A.—Whaole rest, block below the line; half rest, block above 
the line; quarter rest, stem and dash to right; eighth rest, stem 
and dash to left ; sixteenth rest, stem and two dashes to left. 

Q.— What is the value of two black notes, when their stems are 
connected by a bar? 

A.—They are eighth-notes, and are equal to one quarter-note, 

Q.—What are notes connected by two bars g” 

A.—They are sixteenth-notes; four of them being equal to one 
quarter-note, 

Q.—What is the value, or effect of a dot next to a half-note? 

A.—It increases the value of the note one half, and is equal to 
a quarter-note, or one beat, in common time. 

Q.—How do we sing a dotted half-note in four-four time ? 

A.—We hold the note steady while we give three full beats. 

Q.—Can you. give another example in four-four time, where a 
note must be held three beats? 

A.—A half- and quarter-note on the same degree of the staff, 
connected by a curved line called a ##e, must be held three beats. 

Q.—Can you mention another kind of time in which a dotted 
half would also have three beats ? 

A.—In triple, or three-four time. 


EASY WRITING EXERCISE. 


1. A note on Do (third space) equal to two beats in common time. 
2. A note on Soi equal to two eighth-notes. 
3. A note on So/ equal to one beat in four-four time. 
4- A note on Za equal to one beat in three-four time. 
5. A note on Do (space) equal to two beats in six-eight time. 
6. A note on So/ equal to a quarter-rest. 
7. A rest equal to one beat in common time. 
7. A quarter-note on AZ. 
g. A note on first space equal to one beat in two-four time. 
10. Two notes on So/ equal to a half-rest. 
11. A quarter-note on second space. 
12. A note on Si equal to two eighth rests. 
13. A quarter-note on high Do, key of C. 
14. A rest equal to two eighth-notes. 
Divide your measures into common time, and sing by syllable, 
beating the time, carefully and slowly, in each measure. 


— Parties sending amount due for sample packages of Songs, will please not in- 
close pennies, as | am obliged, in every instance, to pay extra postage upon 
receiving orders. Songs to be used for especial occasions should be ordered at 
least one week in advance, to allow for possible delay in the mail. Letters re- 
quiring an answer must also contain a stamp or postal for reply. 

— “Red Riding Hood’s Rescue,” a new musical composition by J. Astor 
Broad, is a beautiful collection of melodies, adapted for children’s voices, in ad- 
dition te being a juvenile ofera, with full directions for costumes, stage busi- 
ness, etc. Sample copies sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
fifty cents. 

— Teachers who are interested in the cause of Temperance, will find the 
“ Sparkling Crystal Stream” an easy song for children to learn, and sing with 
good effect. The first movement should be prompt, but not hurried; and the 
chorus quick, cheerful, and hearty. 

— In the third verse of the “ Rising Generation” song, published last mouth, 
the last word in the fifth line should be mags, and not “ may.” 
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STORY- TELLING. 


The genius to put truth into the form of a story, characterizes the 
greatest teachers of mankind. It is the natural form in which wis- 
dom utters itself. Jesus Christ was supreme in this mode of ex- 
pression: “* Without a parable He opened not his mouth.” The 
oriental stories make the richness of the oriental literature, and are 
in marked contrast with their dreary, abstract philosophical specu- 
lations. 

Whenever Plato was in the highest mood of genius, he became 
dramatic; and his abstrusest disquisitions on the nature of things 
take the form of dialogue. Lord Bacon says, somewhere, that it 
is impossible to communicate truth in essays and philosophic dis- 
quisitions ; but we need for that dramatic representations, quick 
with human life ; (one of the things adduced as proof that Shakes- 
peare’s plays were the fourth part of Bacon’s great work on the ad- 
vancement of learning, to which he constantly points his readers). 
We know how the original mind of our own Lincoln irresistably 
ran into this form, when he was most deeply in earnest. 

But this oldest and most natural poetry of the human race, nas- 
citur, non fit ; and we cannot require of all the kindergartners to 
invent stories ; but we must be thankfcl that some of them do, and 
that others can avail themselves of the fruits of their genius. We 
accept with delight from our friend, Mrs. A. H, Putfam (a truly 
earnest kindergartner of Chicago), 

THE STORY OF BUZzy. 

Once there was a little bee named Buzzy, who lived in a garden 
where there were a great many beautiful flowers. His mama’s 
name was Mrs, Queen, and she had more children than she could 
count, Buzzy had more than three thousand brothers, and not one 
little sister. As Mrs. Queen was the only lady in the house, and 
many of her children were too little to help themselves, she used to 
call on Buzzy’s elder brothers to help make the cribs for the baby 
bees ; and then, too, they often had to feed the little ones. Each 
little baby bee had a crib all by himself, and as the cribs all had 
six sides, and were made of wax, you may know that everybody had 
to do all they could to make up the beds. Some of Buzzy’s broth- 
ers, though, were lazy; they would sot work. They flew and 
crawled about, and ate honey; but Buzzy never saw one of them 
try to make wax, or honey either, 

When Buzzy was first born, he did not look at all like the bees 
you have seen. He was a little white worm, with large, white 
eyes ; and his mouth was like a caterpillar’s. In his sides weré 
ten little holes, for him to breathe through ; for Buzzy couldn’t 
breathe through his mouth, For seven days he lived in this queer 
little body, in the crib where his mother, Mrs. Queen, had put him. 
He could crawl about very little, but he managed to eat all the 
honey his brothers had put into the crib for him. 

After a week had passed, something very strange happened. 
Some of the old bees told the little worm bee to creep into a warm, 
snug corner, and to go tosleep. Buzzy was glad enough to mind 
them, for he felt tired and sick. Then the little brothers covered 
him all up—head and eyes and body—with nice, clean wax. The 
covering was so snug and so tight, that he couldn’t move. He 
stayed in his little six-sided crib, feeling very quiet and sleepy, for 
ten days. At the end of that time, Buzzy’s brothers thought he 
had rested long enough, and they took off the wax sheets and 
blankets they had fastened him up with, and gave him some more 
nice food. He was very glad to get it, for he was very hungry, 
after sleeping ten days ; and then he began to grow. Instead of 
the poor little white worm that had gone to sleep in the six sided 
crib, he found he had a new suit of clothes, of many colors, grow- 
ing out all over him, and that he was changed into a little bee, with 
white, gauzy wings. First he began scraping the wax off his body ; 
then he looked at himself all over; then he walked about a little, 
to see if his legs were all right; for before, they were so short 
that he could only crawl (as all insects do at first). But the things 
that pleased him most in this change that had taken place, was his 
wings, He lifted them up and down, and shook them ; but he 
had very little room to fly about in. He didn’t dare to use them 
very much, for he wasn't quite sure what they were for. 

The next morning his mama asked if he wouldn’t like to go out 
into the sunshine, She said that most of the other bees had some 
work to do to prepare food for winter, and that if Buzzy wanted to, 
he could help them. The young bee was glad enough at the 

_ thought of seeing the flowers, and feeling the bright sunshine : so 
off he flew with his brothers. 

They went first to some morning-glories. Buzzy lighted on a 
bright-blae one, and stood looking about, rather puzzled ; for he 
didn’t know how to begin to work. At last he began to cry, and 
Say that he was hungry. Very quickly one of his kind older broth- 
ers came to see what was the matter. He put his antenne across 
Buzzy’s, for that is the way bees talk, as Buzzy had found out, when 
his mama asked him if he would like to go out. “Don’t cry, 
Buzzy dear,” said his brother bee ; “ just take a drink of juice from 
these sweet flowers, and then take some * bee bread ; may-be, after 
that, you'll feel better, and can carry some bread home.” “I can’t 
get any juice,” Buzzy cried out. “I haven’t any mouth. I used 
to have a nice big mouth, and I could eat ever so much honey. 


Then the elder bee could hardly help laughing ; but he didn’t 
laugh loud, for poor little Buzzy was in trouble, and his brother was 
too kind to laugh, even if the thing did seem to Aim very funny. 
He only flew up to Buzzy, and patted him with his own wings, and 
said, “ You cunning little fellow; you don’t know that you’ve as 
good a mouth as ever you had, only now you’ve got a long tongue, 
which you can thrust into the flowers and scrape off all the nectar 
from the inside. See how I do it; now you had better try. I turn 
my tongue over and over, and get out all the flower-juice, which is 
called nectar.” Then Buzzy tried, and was delighted to find that 
he, too, had a long tongue which would reach away down into the 
flower-cup. He thought he had never tasted anything so fresh and 
sweet as the nectar that the morning-glory gave him. So he flew 
to anothereblossom, and tried to get juice from that; but this time 
he threw back his head quickly, and flew to his brother and crossed 
his antennz, and hummed out: “O Appy, look! my head is all 
covered with yellow dust;—see ! it’s on my pretty wings, too. Oh, 
brush it off. That’s not a clean flower; I’m going to another,” 
Appy said, “O little brother, how many things you have to learn ! 
You don’t seem to know that that yellow powder is ‘bee bread’ ; 
the gardener calls it pollen, and it is from that we large bees make 
the wax boxes which hold our honey.” “Oh! but it sticks to my 
hairs, and I don’t like it,” said Buzzy, “ Why, Buzzy, that’s what 
our hairs are for. We just scrape it off, then carry it home in the 
baskets in our hind legs.” “Have I baskets in my legs, too?” 
asked Buzzy ; and he lifted one of his back legs, and there he 
found a little triangular kind of spoon, just like the old bee’s — 
made to hold the pollen, He watched the other bees take the 
powder off their heads with their front legs; from these they passed 
it to the middle pair, and then carefully packed the little baskets 
in the back legs. 

By this time it was nearly noon, and Buzzy thought it time for 
his own work to begln ; for he didn’t mean to be an idler, So he 
went to another blossom, and tried very hard to get a load of dust ; 
and though he spilled a good deal on the ground, and tore a good 
many pretty flowers, he succeeded pretty well; and never was 
there a happier bee than Buzzy when he reached the hive, with his 
first present to his Queen mother. Mrs. Queen showed him how 
to mix the powder with some juices which he got out of his own 
body, and soon he had made a pretty little wax box with six sides, 
all as even and as neatly done as any little cell could be. 

Then his mamma told him he ought to get some juice from the 
flowers, to make some honey to fill his box. So the little * busy 
bee” flew back to the same morning-glory vine. He had found so 
many nice’ things there, he thought it ‘Was the best place to go, 
When he got there, he found the flowers had all gone to sleep, and 
he couldn’t get any thing from them. He looked about tosee what 
he should do, and quickly spied some sweet clover blossoms. He 
wanted to carry a large load chis time, and he worked so hard he 
didn’t see that the sky was growing quite cloudy and dark, Present- 
ly it began to rain very hard, He was very much frightened, but he 
crept down under the leaves, till he was sheltered by them, and 
waited patiently till the storm was over. As soon as the rain 
stopped, and the sun shone out, Buzzy flew home, As he came 
near his hive, he saw a great cloud of bees flying here and there ; 
and he began to think something was wrong. The air was full of 
bees, and all seemed too busy and anxious to speak to Buzzy. At 
last he managed to make one of them hear, while he asked what 
was the matter. 

“Oh, dear Buzzy,” said the big bee, “cant you see? don’t you 
know what has happened ? A great storm of wind came up, and blew 
Mrs. Queen’s house over into the pond ; and that isn’t the worst,— 
they think poor dear Mrs. Queen is drowned !” When poor Buzzy 
heard this sad news, he forgot about his precious load, — he 
dropped it, and squeezed through the crowd of uncles and cousins 
and brothers, until he reached his mama. He tried, with the 
rest, to lick her head, and fan her with his wings, and they gave 
her tiny drops of the sweetest honey. Soon they were all made 
happy by seeing their Queen open her eyes, and move her wings. 
She slowly got on her feet ; and when they saw that she could walk 
a little, they flew off a little way, so that the sun could warm and 
dry her. 

In ashort time Mr, Queen was as well as ever; but as their 
house was very wet, they all thought it would be best to sleep that 
night in a tree. So Mrs. Queen flew to a large chestnut tree, 
which stood on a corner of the garden, and chose a nice, large 
bough. Then all the bees flew close behind, alighting one on top 
of the other, till there were so many clinging to each other, that 
it seemed as if a large black log of wood was hanging from the 
bough, 

And they slept there as quietly as if they were at home; and 
when the moon rose, and the soft wind moved the branch gently, 
little Buzzy dreamed that he was being rocked to sleep in a morn- 
ing-glory, and that he had for pillows little wax boxes filled with 
honey. 


MR. HAILMAN’S “ KINDERGARTEN CULTURE.” 


Our journey South, and the letter giving an account of it, has too 
long postponed our giving Mr. Hailman’s rejoinder to the criticism 
we made of his book ; but we hope he will excuse us. He says, 
after some preliminary remarks : ; 

“ You contend that ‘ the frst gift, with the planting of seeds and 


Oh dear! I wish I was a worm again ;—I’m so hungry.” 


tending of plants, and the use of sand and clay, are the only things 


that it is advisable that children should have of Froebel’s material, 
outside of the kindergarten.’ 

Froebel says, in ‘ Pedagogik des Kindergarten, page 53: ‘ With 
and during the second half of the first year’ (I translate as liter- 
ally as possible), ‘when the child already begins to be decidedly 
self-active, the sphere (wooden) and cube will, it is true, give the 
child frequently more pleasure than the balls of the first gift ; but 
it will, nevertheless, retain the latter, too, as a dear plaything.’ 

“ On pages 55 and 56 (ef. cit.) you will find the two plays which 
I have on pages 51 and §2 of ‘ Kindergarten-Culture’; on page 57, 
the conversation which I have on page 52; on pages 57-62, what 
I bring on page 53 concerning the cube,—all addressed to mothers. 
On page 73 he says, summing up his advice to mothers concerning 
the sphere and cube: ‘This cannot be inaugurated too early, so 
that the child may, from the first dawn of his growing conscious- 
ness, grow up in this mutual relation and comparison with nature 
and life,—nay, with the entire universe,’ etc. Again, on page 76, in 
connection with the same subject: ‘Every one who has followed 
the use of these games attentively, and still more, he who has tried 
them with children, must have observed that # és the unity of feel- 
ing and of life existing between mother and child, that gives to this, 
as well as to every other play, the true significance and efficiency.’ 
“ On pages 39 and g1, you will find the corroboration of my re- 
marks on page 55 of ‘K.-C.,, concerning the third gift. On page 
93 he says, about this gift : ‘ By this play, as well as by all succeed- 
ing similar ones, the child is to receive, between the ages of one 
and three, incentive and material, to develop out of himself, and to 
exercise, with appropriate freedom, the aggregate of its powers and 
talents in the corresponding grade of life and culture.’ On pages 
127-148 I read his directions to the mother or nurse concerning the 


use of the fourth gift. 

“ Thus I might go on adding quotation to quotation, to show you 
that, if I erred, I erred with the great master himself; but I de- 
sist, to avoid becoming too tedious, On the other hand, I beg you 
to permit that I bring also the testimony of a ‘woman,’ whose 
claims to authority, if second, are second only to those of Froebel, 
In ‘Das Kind und sein Wessen,’ first part, page 70, Bertha von 
Marenholtz Bulow writes, clearly referring to building-blocks as 
well as to the first and second gifts, and to sand and clay; ‘ These 
means of occupation are intended to serve, from the first months 
on, to facilitate the first perception of things ; to aid the perceiving 
of form, size, number, color, sound, etc., by the simplicity, the or- 
derly arrangement, and, in short, by the peculiar adaptation of the 
object offered ; and to give clear and distinct images and impres- 


sions, suited to the germinating powers of apprehension, by their 
definiteness, succession, and connection.’ And on page 63 (op. cit.) 
she writes: ‘ Surely no one would ask that a child of six or seven 
years should learn to read and write without assistance, though fur- 
nished wi-h the necessary materials,—books, paper, pen, etc. How, 
then, should the child learn to know the many surrounding objects 
and their properties, with sufficient clearness, in order to develop 
inner clearness of vision?’ And on page 12: ‘At first he (the 
child) gets only general impressions, then perception sets in, grad- 
ually percepts are formed, he learns how to compare and distin- 
guish ; but he does not learn to judge and to conclude before the 
third or fourth year ; and even then, ay and by cm 2 Shall the 
child have no material for the work preceding the third year? Shall 
his earliest perceptious, the basis of all that he will be,—shall 
‘form, number, and word,’ analysis and synthesis, and the connec- 
tion of contrasts, be left to chance, as heretofore ? 

“My sketch of kindergartening in the family is, I admit, to a 
great extent an ideal one, and I should have agreed with you fully, 
had you said: ‘Mr. H.’s presentation of the subject will, for a long 
time to come, remain Utopian, since few mothers will have time or 
patience to go beyond a desultory use of Froebel’s first gift, and a 
reluctant permission to their little ones to play with sand and clay, 
regardless of soiled clothes.’ Yet, ifone mother in a hundred fol- 
low my directions, she will be the only one in whose children a full 
realization of Froebel’s dream is possible ; and, for her children’s 
sake, I shall be glad to have ‘erred.’ Froebel did not sacrifice 
himself for the mothers as they are, but for the muthers as they 
ought to be. He has struggled to little purpose, unless the moth- 
ers become kindergartners,—unless they become adepts in the 
‘science of motherhood,’ before they become mothers. 

** It seems to me that the individual ee ae | of the child which, 
in its first stages, is wholly in the hands of the mother or nurse, 
sheuld be carried on systematically, if great good is to be att 1ined; 
and while the family cannot exhaust, nor even use all the gifts, that 
bear on individual development, it should know them all and fully, 
in order to use them understandingly and with the most profitable 
adaptation to circumstances. For this reason I have, as I state 
on page 67, given unbroken sketches of these gifts under the fam- 
ily-headings, including much that will be reached only by the kin- 
dergarten ; and I beg the mothers, in several places, to use tact in 
the selection and application of games, and, above all things, to 
avoid pedantry, to guard against that stiff mechanism, which in 
many su-called kindergartens is petrifying Froebel, as it petrified 
Pestalozzi in the schoois, and which will ultimately pervade all kin- 
dergartens, unless the mothers begin the work at home, and learn 
how to control it in the social phase. 

“It is this conviction that has induced me to start the ‘ mothers’ 
class,’ te which you refer so kindly in your article, but which you 
do not separate clearly from my training-class. In the former I 
have, for the present, confined the work to twenty-four lectures and 
lessons ; in the latter, the work extends over a period of six or 
eight months, as youdesire. The pupils of the latter study the * new 
education ’ theoretically in lectures, text-books, and in the writing 
of essays on stated subjects ; ho saa in the preparation of 
‘schools’ for the various occupations ; and practically, by observa- 
tion in my kindergarten, which consists of three departments; a 
German ‘kindergarten, an English kindergarten, and a connecting 
class. I do not give certificates, because I consider them as a 
source of corruption, 

“ Thanking you again for your kindness to me, and hoping that 
you will forgive my inroads upon your patience and my appeal to 
your sense of justice, I am, with great aig ours, 


AILMAN.” 
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Commencement Notes. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The current week of our publication has been fruitful in the an- 
nual educational harvest of graduation and exhibition exercises of 
schools of al! grades, from the primary through the big university. 


Brown Unriversiry.—The commencement exercises have been of very great 
interest this year. In the first place we would speak of the baccalaureate ser- 
mon of Rev. Dr. Robinson on the 18th inst. He took that frequent text, “ As 
for me, I will walk in mine integrity,” and enlarged upon it as few could do so 
well. His parting words to the graduating class were full of cheer, yet not de- 
void of warning. It is not likely that any of these young men will soon forget 
it. The words were those of a father and of a friend addressing his children. 
On the same day the Rev. E. G. Taylor preached the occasional sermon before 
the Society of Missionary Inquiry, but we had not the good fortune to hear it. 
On Monday night the contest of the junior class for the Carpenter prizes in elo- 
cution took place, and was largely attended. On Tuesday morning the alumni 
met in Manning Hall, when President Robinson gave them what he modestly 
termed “a free and easy talk.” It was, in fact, a well-digested, thoughtful, and 
eloquent discourse upon the old and new methods of education, the relation of 
the college to these, and the prospects and designs of the university. Like most 
individuals and corporations in these days, Browa sadly needs money. The ef- 
forts of the president we hope will result in securing the needed funds. At any 
rate his oration stirred up our patriotism, and gave us the assurance that there 
was a live man at the head of things, a man of ripe culture, and in earnest in his 
work. We wish him all success, and hope Tuas New-ENGLAND may secure and 
publish his oration. We can only say of the exercises of commencement proper, 
that they were in every way successful. The young men spoke readily and grace 
fully, and their orations showed study, care, and fidelity. A number of good 
speeches were made at the dinner. Of course the president was happy in his re- 
marks. He was followed by Governor Lippitt, Rev. Dr. Park of Andover, of 
the class of 1826, Hon. Francis Wayland, and others. There was a hopeful in- 
dication of a pecuniary outpouring in better times, but at this writing we cannot 
definitely ‘state particulars. We have only space to say that our faith in old 
Brown is deep and abiding. : 


Dartmoutn The Sources of Infidelity.—The baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by President Smith. The text was Isaiah, xiii. 20,—‘‘ He 
feedeth on ashes ; a deceived heart hath turned him aside, that he cannot deliver 
his soul, nor say, is there not a lie in my right hand?’ The saying of the wise 
man was quoted: “ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning thereof.” 
Yet he by no means intended, it was said, to speak lightly of the latter. Espe- 
cially important are beginings in the moral and spiritual sphere, and nowhere 
more so than in relation to that protean infidelity so rife in these latter days. 
To understand it thoroughly and so to be fully armed against it, one must know 
its sources ; and these are often not in the recent, but far back in the past history. 

1. The first named were early associations. Home associations were dwelt on 
at length—their power for good in a Christian ; their great and enduring power 
for evil when a sceptical spirit is dominant in the household. 

2. The next source mentioned was needless stumbling at mystery. 

3- A false independence was named as a fruitful source of scepticism. 

4 The unhappy influence of much of our periodical and popular literature 
was next adverted to. The comparative purity of the American press was thank- 
fully admitted ; an emphatic encomium was passed on that worthy class of journal- 
ists, in particular, who are never oblivious of the moral and spiritwa! interests of 
their readers, and who carefully exclude from their columns whatever would 
favor either lax modes of life or sceptical tendencies. 

s- Another and a prolific source of infidelity is ignorance of the Bible. No 
other book of importance suffers in this respect like the Word of God. How 
little some literary men know of it, is shown often by their blundering quotations, 
and more abundantly in other ways. 

6. A misapprehension of the evangelical faith was next named aa being an oc- 
casion often of sceptical leanings, which has resulted often from ignorance of 
the Bible, from lack of faithful investigation, and ef a fair and candid consid- 
eration of what the defenders of the truth have had to offer. 

7- The source of infidelity last named was a lack of sympathy with the Gospel. 

The discourse closed with an address to the graduating class, in which affec- 
tionate reference was made to a deceased member of the class—the only one who 
had been taken from it by death in the whole four-years’ course—Mr. Walter C. 
W. Puffer, of Lowell, Mass. 


Amuerst.—Last Sunday, the baccalaureate sermon, which had been written 
by the late lamented President Stearns, was read by President Seelye, of Smith 
College. Our crowded columns will allow us to give only a brief abstract : 

A nation’s life is conditioned on intelligence and virtue. Ifa government de- 
fies the eternal laws of righteousness, —if perjury and corruption prevail among a 
people, —if the fear of God forsakes them, and moral recklessness runs riot 
among them, the certain consequence is political death. So said the Hebrew law- 
giver more than three thousand years ago, and all history attests the fact...... oo 
Love your country, for it is worthy of love; stalwart Christian ancestry, self- 
government instead of despotism ; liberty restrained only by laws which protect ; 
schools, churches, open Bibles; a great history, sacrifices of blood in mighty and 
successful conflict for human freedom and the right ; the sacred dust of soldiers’ 
graves, our lost ones and our loved, with monuments of glory above them: how 
they cali to us for affection and devotion! 

Love your country; it is a nation. And this nation is yours,—yours to honer, 
yours to save, yours to make great. Encourage and promote general education. 
It is an accepted truism, a saying which has been repeated in this country ten 
thousand times, that no republic can prosper or long exist, without intelligence 
among the people. . ... Thank God, it is a cause for honest pride that, when the 
cynic’s lantern was going round in search of incorruptible men, it found a candi- 
date at length, occupied in the quiet studies of philosophy, just here in the halls 
of old Amherst, who could not be made to fawn upon the genteel, or kiss the un- 
washed hand for votes. ....In conclusion, the hearers were urged to cherish their 
alma mater and te lead Christian lives. 

On Monday began the festivities of commencement week, with the exercise of 
prize-speaking. The town never looked more beautiful, and hundreds have taken 
advantage of commencement week to renew their acquaintance with their alma 
mater. The prizes were awarded as follows: ©. L. Smith, of Windsor, N. Y., 
whose subject was ‘ ‘Bismark and German Unity,” took the Hyde prize of $100; 
and the Kellogg prizes of $50 each went to A. P. White, of Danvers, sophomore, 
and W. W. Davis, of Brooklyn, freshman. The Porter philosophical prize of $30 
is given to Arthur Smith, of Hadley and the junior class; the junior composition 
prizes of $50 and $25 go te W. W. Leete, of Thorndike, and H. L Osgood of 
Portland, Me.; the Phi Beta Kappa of $45 is given to F. H. Knight, of New 
Hartford, Conn.; and the Bowers prize of $25 to H. L. Gardiner, of Bristol, 

Necrology.—During the year since the last list of the college dead was pub- 
lished, twenty of the alumni have died, and five deaths not previously reported 
make the number of the death-roll twenty-five. Twelve of them were ministers, 
and some of long service. Nahum Gould was home missionary for many years, 
and was in La Salle county, Ill, fer thirty-eight years. William Phipps was for 


thirty years pastor of the Congregational church in Paxton in this State, and sub- 
sequently pastor in the church in Plainfield, Conn. The Rev. H. B. Hackett 
occupied the chair of Biblical literature and New Testament exegesis in the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 

On Tuesday, the class-day exercises took place. The following programme 
was carried out: Oration by G. L. Smith, of Windsor, N. Y., on “ Exclusive- 
ness among American Scholars”; the class poem by W. H. Sybrandt, ef Argyle, 
N. Y., on “ Cossaguna”’; the grove oration by O. D. Clarke, of Montpelier, Vt.; 
and the ode by D. M. Pratt, of West Cornwall, Conn. The farewell ode by the 
sophomores to the seniors was written by F. G. Burgess, of Dedham. (As weare 
obliged to go to press, the remaining notices will be postponed until next week.) 


Ya.e.—The programme for commencement week is as follows: Friday, June 
23, Townsend orations at 3.00 p.m. Sunday, June 25, baccalaureate sermon by 
President Porter. Tuesday, June 27, at 11.00 a. Mm, presentation exercises, 
with class oration and poem ; anniversary of Sheffield Scientific School, at 8.00 
p.m. Wednesday, June 28, meeting of the alumni at 9.30 a. m.; Law depart- 
ment anniversary at 2.30 p. m., in Center Church, with orations for the Town- 
send prize, followed by an oration by Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr. ; at 8.00 p. m., Law 
department reception. Thursday, June 29, commencement. 

The DeForest Speaking.—Vhe six members of the senior class who took the 
Townsend prizes for essays, delivered orations in the Battell Chapel, Friday 
afternoon, June 23, for the DeForest gold medal. The winner was Edwin Dean 
Worcester, of Albany, N. Y.; his subject was “Calvin.” The other competi- 
tors were Philip Hale, of Northampton, Mass.; Horace Riverside Buck, of 
Sedalia, Mo. ; Arthur Twining Hadley, of New Haven, Conn. ; Myron Harry 
Phelps, of Elmwood, Ill; and Joseph Howard Marvin, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Marvin and Phelps spoke upon “ Calvin,” Buck and Hadley upon ‘‘ Henry av.,” 
and Hale upon “ Arthur Helps as an essayist.” The speakers had some diffi- 
culty in making themselves clearly heard in the new chapel, the acoustic proper- 
ties of which are net so good as they might be. 

WesLevan University.— The Mission of our Land —Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, 
D.D., president of the Wesleyan University, preached his baccalaureate sermon 
before the graduating class in the Methodist church at Middletown. His text 
was the eighth and tenth verses of the eightieth Psalm, beginning—*‘ Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt; Thou has cast out the heathen and planted it.”’ 
Said the speaker: The thesis I shall attempt to maintain is this: The August 
Ruler of all the nations designed the United States of America as the grand de- 
pository and evangelist of civil liberty and of a pure religious faith. ....It is idle, 
in this age, for any nation to expect greatness or permanence, without acknowl- 
edging God. In.ancient times the case was different ; but now Christian nations 
control the world; and, depend upon it, the hands will never go back on the dial. 
France tried to get,on without a God; but Napoleon, purely for reasons of State, 
restored the Roman Catholic religion. There are three criteria by which the 
purpose of the Almighty Ruler concerning this nation is clearly indicated: the 
location he has assigned it, the providential training he has bestowed upon it, and 
the resources He has put within its reach. Notice the place of this nation on the 
face of the globe and on the scale of the centuries. God’s last opportunity to 
plant a great new nation was here. ....Let us now pass on to see what was the 
seed God planted in this virgin soil. ....The discoverers were Roman Cotholic, 
and what should save this from being a Papal country? Rome wanted it. What 
were the settlers? Not Mehammedans, not Papists, not Britons with merely 
Protestant creeds, but Puritans, clarum et venerabile nomen, men who came to 
these shores with the noblest motives that ever inspired the bosom of an emi- 
grant; not as the Spaniards went to Mexico, for gold; nor as the poor of Europes 
now throng these shores, for bread :— 

“ What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 


The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine.’’ 
The same God who planted the colonies moulded their history....The same 
Providence which made us a nation has guided all our progress; and never more 
manifestly than in our civil war. .... The resources of our nation are both mate- 
rial and moral. A nation cannot be great without room to be great in. Switz- 
erland can be great only in idea. Great Britain would quickly drop to the fourth 
rank but for her immense colonies. We have a magnificent area, and agricul- 
tural and mineral resources which are incomputable and unimaginable. This 
fact is closely allied to another, which must be reckoned among our moral re- 
sources—every man has afair chance to become a part owner of the soil ....[ 
once heard from the lips of Kirnan this figure: ** We have iu this country a great 
mill; the lower stone of it is our common school system, the upper stone the 
Bible. We pour into the hopper the heterogeneous immigation from all lands, 
and it comes out an enlightened and Christianized Protestantism.”’ I venture to 
suggest that if it is to do its work well, the two stones of this mill must be kept 
close together. We speak a language which is emphatically a Protestant and a 
free language. A nation whose vernacular is that of Milton and Cromwell, of 
Patrick Henry and Lincoln, will not readily bow the knee to Pope or despot, 
Romanism conceals itself under the darkness of a dead language; Protestantism 
courts the light. ...-T the graduating class of this university, said the speaker, 
in conclusion, the truths 1 have unfolded must be my appeal. They summon 
you especially, and others like you who can wield the potent weapon of a liberal 
education, to strike always for truth and freedom. They cry to you, Be heroes! 
be lovers of truth, and battle for the right! *‘ Other men labored, and ye have 
entered into their labors.’ Guard well your sacred inheritance. Gold is dross. 
Man’s applause is but empty breath, which dies as it leaves his lips. Seek the 
only real honor. “ By patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
honor and immortality.” Then, when on the great commencement day, your ex- 
aminations all honorably passed, the King shall come to distribute crowns, your 
brows shall be decked with laurels that shall never fade, and you shall each hear 
from His lips those, Oh how welcome words, sweeter than the symphony of all the 
heavenly harps, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter thou into the joy. 
of thy Lord.” 

This commencement season brings to a close the forty-third year of Wesleyan. 
The most important events during the academic year have been the inauguration 
of Dr. Cyrus D. Foss as president last October, the loss of the Drew fund 
through the failure of Mr. Drew, and the raising by subscription of a new en- 
dowment fund amounting to $200,000. Dr. Foss has shown himself to be well 
fitted for his new sphere of action, and has won, already, the love and respect of 
his students. He is the sixth president of the institution. 

The class of 1876 las taken a high stand in scholarship. It has thirty-three 
members. It was the first class in the college whose ranks were open to young 
ladies. In its freshman year four young ladies entered, and in scholarship they 
have held their own from the outset. Its members will adopt various professions ; 
but the majority, as in other classes, will ultimately become Methodist ministers. 
Natural theology and history of philosophy have been added to the senior “‘ elec- 
tives.’ The number of elective studies in the junior and senior years offer a 
wide range for the student’s choice, there being in the Classical course eleven 
departments in the junior and nine in the senior year. The examinations ended 
on Friday. 


Wiiuiams Chadbourne delivered a very able and elo- 
quent baccalaureate sermon on last Sunday, taking his text, Psalms i. 3. The 


sermon was ably delivered and listened to with marked attention. We give a 


brief abstract of his concluding remarks: Have I any need to tell you that sloth 
and impurity and profaneness of every form are to the mind and highest nature 
of man what fire and poison are to his body? If so, it b both teacher and 
pupil to be prepared for their work. It has been your lot to pass through a period 
of remarkable religious activity in this college. You go forth, as a class, with 
the best impulses that can be given to young men, with occasion to look back 
with thankfulness to the closing months of your college life. It is my desire and 
my hope that each one of you may become like a tree planted by the rivers of 
waters, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season, and that it shall be true of each 
one of you, that whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. We look to see you a de- 
light te your friends and a blessing to the world. And that you may do 
this you must have the living waters from the great fountain and source 
of life and strength. You must draw near to God and delight in his law. And 
may you be brought into that blessed, filial relation to its Giver that your obedi- 
ence may be that of sons. May it be your happy choice to delight in that law. 
May it be to you a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. Then 
shall you be truly blessed. Depart from it, and your glory will be shame, your 
success an inheritance of disappointment and woe. Walk in the way of these 
commandments, and amid the storms and trials of this false, this changing, 
wicked world, you shal] abide in everlasting peace. 

Notes. —The financial condition of the college is satisfactory; $85,000 has been 
added during the year to the permanent endowment.....There were six contest- 
ants, from the upper classes, for the honor of representing the college at the in- 
ter-collegiate rhetorical contest in December next. General Garfield, Chancellor 
Crosby, and Rev. Dr. Booth, were judges, and united in giving the first place to 
Albert D. Tolman of Pittsfield, with Samuel D. Dodge of Cleveland as alternate. 
Mr. Tolman’s subject was “John Milton,” and his oration was finely written 
and fairly delivered.....The able professor of Chemistry and Physics, Dr. Ira 
Remsen, goes to Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and his successor will 
be Mr. M. A. Southworth, who studied with Professor Remsen in Europe and, 
has been with him here two years. The work of this professsorship is to be di 
vided, however, physics being separated therefrom and again associated with as- 
tronomy, as in the time of the lamented Prof. Albert Hopkins. The noted 
astronomer and mathematician, Prof. L. H. Safford, late of the Chicago Observ. 
atory, will undoubtedly be appointed to this chair. Prof. E. H. Griffin will 
probably be made professor of English Literature, which he has been practically 
for the past year, in addition to his professorship of Latin. The Rev. Llewellyn 
Pratt of North Adams, will be made professor of Rhetoric, in which capacity he 
has served provisionally a year, and Prof. George Lansing Raymond will return- 
with the new college year to his duties as professor of Oratory, interrupted for a 
year’s study in Europe. 


Smiru Co.iece.—The first year of instruction at the Smith Woman’s College 
at Northampton has closed, and the experiment has shown that women students 
are as capable of “advanced study as are men, and it is the college’s proud record 
that all the students, who have boarded on the institution grounds, go to their 
homes in as good health as when they came, and that some are much better. 
There has been but one case of sickness among them, and that was really con- 
tracted before the pupil entered. The chemical laboratory and the department 
of Natural Philosophy will be provided with excellent apparatus in season for 
the next year’s instruction ; in accordance with the well-known policy of the 
trustees to provide all aids to advancement just as soon as they are needed, but 
not to anticipate. Arrangements have been made to secure a very fine art collec- 
tion, a part of which is now being gathered in Europe; also to supplement the 
faculty’s work by special lectures by scientific men and professors from other col- 
leges. The faculty have been beseiged from the first to receive special course 
students, and the impression has gone abroad that the college is not open to such. 
The trustees have, however, voted to open the doors to any students who desire 
to recite with the regular classes in particular studies, provided they prove them- 
selves qualified to receive them. These students will, of course, receive no di- 
ploma. The treasurer’s report shows the college to be in a sound financial con- 
dition.— Woman's Fournal. 

Mount Horyoxe Seminary.—The thirty-ninth anniversary of Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary was celebrated at South Hadley, Thursday, with the usual grad- 
uating exercises. The morning hours were devoted to recitation by the seniors 
in Butler’s Analogy, shrewdly conducted by Miss Anna C. Edwards. A proces- 
sion from the seminary to the church, in which orator, trustees, teachers, two 
hundred and eighty-four barehead and white-robed pupils, and strangers and 
friends generally participated, was another pleasant feature of the occasion. 
Professor Tyler, of Amherst, presided at the church and presented the diplomas. 
Governor Bullock’s address occupied sixty-five minutes in delivery, and was al- 
most entirely committed to memory. The venerable Deacon Andrew Porter of 
Monson, and Col. Austin Rice of Conway, the later in his eighty-second year, 
were among the trustees present. Ten of the thirteen composing the board of 
trustees have elected Gen. Francis A. Walker of New Haven, as one of their 
number. Colonel Rice having found in Conway a figured woolen bed-quilt spun 
and woven by the late Mary Lyon, when a girl in her teens, he has presented it 
to this institution. Butternut, brown, and green are the colors of this heirloom. 
The class motto for this year, by the way, is, “‘ God provides the thread ; in faith 
we weave.” Of the present classes, Massachusetts furnishes 86, New York 56, 
Connecticut 55, Vermont 24, Maine 13, New Hampshire 10, New Jersey 9, II- 
linois 5, Indiana 2, Turkey, Canada, Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Florida, and Georgia, each'1. There are 37 young women in 
the graduating class. 

Be.vipers Seminary (N. J.)—The commencement exercises of this institu- 
tion took place the 2oth and a:st of June. A new feature of the occasion was 
the Centennial Exhibition given by the students, and which was a great success. 
The class exercises following it passed off in their usual happy manner. This 
school will enter on its second decade the 19th of September. 


Norwicu Untversity (Northfield, Vt.)— The forty-second commencement 
passed off quietly on Wednesday and Thursday of last week. The oration before 
the trustees, by Col. H. O. Kent, of Lancaster, N. H., was ably delivered. Col. 
Kent glanced, somewhat briefly, at the past of the university, and urged upon 
his hearers the necessity of supporting “‘old N. U.,” not only with their wishes 
for success, but also with their patronage in a more substantial manner. 

— Rutgers College has conferred honorary degree of D.D. on Rev. C. D. 
Hartranft, of New Bruswick; Rev. Goyn Talmadge, of Ridgewood; Rev. W. 
R. Duryee, of Jersey City, and S. E. Appleton, of Philadelphia. No degree of 
LL.D. was given this year. 

— The University of the City of New York conferred the following honorary 
degrees: Ph.D., John Jacob Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D.D., Rev. Charles 
W. Baird, Rye, Westchester county, N. Y.; Rev. Myton Maury, N. Y. city; 
Rev. George Zabriskie Gray, New York city; Rev Charles Stuart Vedder, 
Charleston, S.C. LL.D., Rev. Wm. G. T. Shedd, N. Y. city. 

— President Buckham of the University of Vermont, Sunday afternoon, de- 
livered a baccalaureate discourse in the College street Church at Burlington, on 
“ Love for Law.” In the evening Professor Dwight, of Yale College, addressed 


the Society for Religious Inquiry, on ‘Character, Purpose, and Results of 
Paul's Preaching.” 


| 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Castine. — The graduating exercises of the Eastern State 
Normal School commenced Wednesday, June 21. The rec- 
itation rooms were well filled by visitors and citizens, who 
seemed greatly interested in the exercises which so finely and for- 
cibly illustrated the continual improvement made in the methods 
of teaching. And seemingly more than ever did this examination 
show that these students were prepared to teach from their own 
knowledge and mastery of the subject in question. Perhaps the 
most interesting and attractive feature of this days’ work was the 
examination of the “Model School,” these recitations as well as 
all others being conducted by the students of the Norma! School. 
This was the place to show the tact and power of the true 
teachers, and there were individual examples of great excellence. 
In the evening General Chamberlain, in a most able and eloquent 
manner, addressed the alumni of the school, and held the closest 
attention of a delighted audience uatil a late hour. 

Thursday the graduating exercises took place in Normal Hall in 
the presence of a very large audience, and were of an exceedingly 
interesting character. General Chamberlain, in the absence of 
Governor Connor, conferred the diplomase In his address to the 
class before him, he eulogized Governor Connor, who had been 
with him a companion-in-arms, and also paid a glowing tribute to 
the principal of the school, under whose excellent control this in- 
stitution had met with such large success, and had come to such 
a proud position. The literary exercises were of a high character, 
and pronounced by many present in advance of past years. Per- 
haps much of this impression is due to the admirable manner of 
delivery which characterized every individual exercise of this class. 

The following is the programme of the graduation exercises: 
Opening exercises, Main Hall; Didactics, Mr. Fletcher; music; 
essay, “ Duties and Dangers of the New Century,” Henry B. Hall; 
essay, “Centennial Thoughts,” Mary Nowland; music; essay, 
“The Teaching Demanded by the Times,” Nancy S. Hopkins; 
class: history, Nellie A. Bragg; music; valedictory, Wilbur H. 
Paul; report of the principal; music; awarding of diplomas; 
prayer, doxology, benediction. Great credit was due to the stu- 
dents for the beautiful decoration of the hall. 

During the year the school has registered 300 pupils, represent- 
ing 13 counties, and 100 towns in Maine, also 4 different States. 
One hundred and seventy-five pupils have attended the school 
this term, being 25 per cent. more than were ever registered before 
during a term. 

Avucusta.—We had the pleasure of attending the graduating 
exercises of the high school Friday evening, June 23, at Granite 
Hall. The hall was finely decorated with bouquets of flowers and 
festoons of evergreens. All the parts were original, written with 
care and considerable thought, and were well delivered. They 
had an especial interest to the persons graduating and those for- 
merly connected with the class and school, though all were much 
interested. The graduating class numbers but five persons, out of 
a class starting off with forty-one members. Their names are 
Lyman H. Merrill, Ellen R. Williamson, Carrie D. Perkins, H. A. 
Burbank, and Katie L. Smith. The diplomas were conferred by 
Wm. R. Smith, chairman of the board of directors, in a neat and 
appropriate little speech, which was followed by words of counsel 
and sound advice from the faithful and accomplished teacher of 
the school, Mr. George B. Files. 


BANGOR.—The graduation exercises of the class of ’76 of the 
high school at City Hall, Friday evening, June 23, were very 
largely attended, and the parts were, as a whole, very interesting, 
and showed careful study and preparation, several of them being 
written in a forcible and elegant style. The address to the class 
by Rev. Dr. Stone,’ was full of good advice, and a model of its 
kind. Hon. John E. Godfrey, on behalf of the school committee, 
awarded the diplomas. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. — The Free Press says of the recent high school 
exhibition : “ The closing exercises of the year at the high school 
took place yesterday afternoon. They had been prepared with 
unusual care, and, as we perceive from the printed programmes, 
put on a little more style than heretofore, in announcement as well 
as in presentation. Thus the class which has completed the courss 
is now styled the ‘graduating class,’ and their certificates are 
called ‘diplomas.’ The fine hall of the school was tastefully 
decorated for the occasion. The platform was draped with the 
American colors, in honor of the Centennial year, and the stars 
and stripes floated from the pillars. The central chandelier was 
festooned with evergreen wreaths, and a profusion of beautiful 
flowers, in hanging and standing baskets, and in vases, with ever- 
gteen shields, and stars, and flags, and pictures, ornamented the 
stage and gave a festal air to the hall. A large and cultivated au- 
dience was present, and listened with gratified interest to the ex- 
ercises. Professor Bartley presided and announced the pieces, 
which were all original and exceedingly creditable. As a whole, 
we remember none that were more so, as literary productions, in 
the history of the school. The members of the class which thus 
creditably closed their course in the school number 29, nine or ten 
of whom propose to enter the university.” 

— The trustees of Leland and Gray Seminary, Townsend, have 


decided to repair the building, in anticipation of an increased at- 
tendance of students next fall. The apparatus will also be put in 
good working order, and such additions made as are necessary for 
a complete course of experiments. 

— The only school in Brookline, this summer, is in district No. 
3, and is taught by Miss Addie Plimpton, of Newfane. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Chauncy-Hall School has issued its forty-eighth 
annual catalogue of teachers and pupils. The managers announce 
the adoption of a plan for advanced or post-graduate instruction, 
open to the graduates of the school, or similar institutions, and 
to which ladies and gentlemen, irrespective of age or technical 
scholarship, will be welcome. Two courses will be opened, one 
literary and the other scientific. The first term of the literary 
course will include the study of the lives, and portions of the 
works, of ten leading English poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
and the subsequent terms will include English prose writers, the 
best translations from the ancient and modern writers, and a course 
of history. The Boston theatre was filled to repletion 
for several days last week, to witness the various drills of the 
Boston School Regiment. The young men went through the many 
complicated drills with the bearing of old veterans. 

Simple Dress on Graduating Day. — Miss Abby W. May, Mr. 
Charles Hutchins, and Miss Lucia M. Peabody, of the Boston 
school board, have addressed a circular to the girls about to grad- 
uate from our public schools, in favor of plainness of dress on 
graduation day. The circular appeals first, to the dignity of the 
scholars, saying that, “on a day devoted to honoring those whose 
scholarship, culture, and character have stood the test, it seems 
fitting that the girl, soon to assume the greater responsibilities 
that belong to young womanhood, should be simply dressed ; that 
she should recognize that what she is doing is no trifling or frivo- 
lous thing, but a serious and dignified act, demanding her best ef- 
forts in the highest directions.” An appeal is then made on the 
ground of economy. The circular says: 

“ Now, for the sake of those who cannot, or ought not, to afford 
needless expense, we ask you all to avoid it, and thus do your part 
to prevent distinctions that are often painful. You may may not 
fully know what burdens the hard times are laying upon some of 
your classmates and their parents; but whatever they may be, 
your own kind hearts will prompt you to help one another; and 
your delicacy of feeling will tell you that the privations which cir- 
cumstances may be bringing will be more.easily borne if all adopt 
a simple style from the conviction that it will be best and happiest 

lor all to do so. The simple dresses that are suitable for church 
and other similar occasions are the ones that will please the good 
and wise citizens of Boston to see you wear on the day of which 
we are speaking.” 

WORCESTER,—COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. — The com- 
mittee appointed by the Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
on an excursion to Philadelphia, report that tickets for the round 
trip, via the Norwich line, can be obtained for a party of 25 for 
$9.00 each, with state-rooms $1.00 additional. Cars leave the Fos- 
ter street depot at 8:05 p.m. The committee recommend the 
Atlas Hotel, where the expense will be from $1.50 to $2.00 a day, 
making the cost of board and travel $24 or $30 for the trip. The 
committee have fixed upon July rth, as the time for leaving, and 
members of. the party will meet at the office of the superintendent 
of schools at 7 p.m. All intending to join the party are requested 
to notify C. F. Pierce, No. 464 Main street, who will furnish fur- 
ther information. 


MeEpForD.—Mr. Charles Cummings, who has been principal of 
the high school for over twenty-five years, has tendered his resig- 
nation and it has been accepted. Mr. Cummings has always sus- 
tained a well-earned reputation as a first-class teacher, and is 
thoroughly loved and respected by hundreds of his former pupils 
for his faithfulness as a teacher and goodness as a man. Minturn 
Warren, who was recently sub-master under Mr. Cummings, and is 
now principal of the Waltham high school, has also resigned. We 
learn that he proposes to finish his studies in Germany. Mr. 
Warren has acquired an excellent reputation as a teacher of the 
languages, and we predict still greater success for him at no dis- 
tant day. 

LAWRENCE.—The high school, under the charge of H. E. Bart- 
lett, formerly of the Haverhill high school, has made steady im- 
provement during the last year. The classes have been rear- 
ranged, the order of studies improved, and, on the whole, the 
school has awakened to a centennial enthusiasm which reflects 
credit upon all concerned in the management of this excellent 
school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The teachers in the Littleton high school have been invited 
by the.school board to remain another year. . .- The inter- 
mediate school, under the charge of Miss Sara F. Harriman, 
closed Monday, June 19, in a most satisfactory manner. 

— We shall publish, next week, the bill to promote the efficiency 
of common schools in this State, now in the hands of the legisla- 
tive committee. 

— A party composed largely in teachers of Concord public 
schools have left for the Centennial. They will make an extended 


trip. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. — Alumni Meeting at the Friends’ Boarding 
School. — The reunion at the Friends’ boarding-school took place 
on the 8th inst., as announced in a late number of THE JOURNAL, 
and proved a very interesting and enjoyable occasion. The large 
institution, situated in the midst of its beautiful and spacious 
grounds, gave a hearty welcome to its former sons and daughters, 
as they came flocking back to it from all quarters, to look once 
more upon the scenes of bygone school-days, and regale them- 
selves, for a few brief hours, with pleasant memories of the past. 
The day was a “rare” one, even for June, just at “the high tide 
of the year.” A more fitting season could not have been chosen 
for renewing one’s youth. All seemed te feel the inspiration of 
the day as well as the occasion, and as they came in, young and 
old, the graduates of half a century ago and the pupils of last year, 
as all met and exchanged greetings, and strolled about the ample 
halls and corridors of the various buildings, there was an evident 
gladdening of many hearts, and a general ripple of satisfaction 
pervaded the whole gathering. Much surprise, however, was ex- 
pressed at the many changes that have taken place in the last 
eight or tén years, both in the buildings and their surroundings. 
A new school room, new halls, new dormitories; old ones altered 
over ; stairways removed; marble wash-basins, and other changes, 
quite bewildered the gray-haired men who used to skate on the 
wash-room floor and hurl feathery missiles through the great lodg- 
ing-room of forty years ago. None, however, seemed disposed to 
murmur at the improvements, or sigh for a return to the primitive 
arrangement of earlier days. About four hundred of the former 
pupils and teachers of the school were present, and two hundred 
now in the institution. After the forenoon had passed in pleasant 
social reunion about the halls and grounds, a bountiful collation 
was served in the large dining-room. 
At two o’clock the graduates and scholars assembled in Alumni 
Hall, where, after a few pleasant words of welcome from Albert 
K. Smiley, principal of the school, Edward Earle, ex-mayor of 
Worcester, took the chair. The exercises began with the recita- 
tion of the 148th Psalm by the scholars, after which a few mo- 
ments were devoted to silent meditation, closed with a prayer by 
William Wetherald, of Canada. This was followed by a poem of 
welcome, recited by the young ladies of the school. George F. 
Tucker, of New Bedford, then delivered the oration. He spoke 
of some of the defects in our present systems of education, the 
prospects for the future, and reviewed, somewhat at length, the 
position of the society of Friends in regard to education and so- 
cial culture. J. Ellwood Paige, of Lynn, then delivered the poem, 
the first and last three stanzas of which were as follows : 


* The world is all outside to-day, 
With tlighting breath 

t ting a t 
The feat of June to wither.” 


“ Her corner-stone was laid with prayer 
u on their noi 
The far-off generations. 


“ And we who hold her trust to-day 

In less or greater measure, 

May look with jealous heed to see 
How well we guard her treasure. 


“ How deeply into act and thought 

Has worked her Quaker leaven, 
And kept us through all evil times 
Still true to man and heaven.” 


Benjamin Rodman, of New Bedford, the first teacher in the 
school, appointed at its opening in 1819, was called upon, and said 
if he should say all he felt, it would take up too much time. He 
had not expected to visit the school again, and would only say as 
he had said before, “TI will see Providence and die.” Brief re- 
marks were also made by Eli Jones, the veteran preacher of the 
Society in New England, who has made so many missionary tours 
to the Old World, and has just returned from a visit to the Friends’ 
Mission on Mt. Lebanon; by James N. Buffum, ex-mayor of 
Lynn; Dr. Pliny Earle, of the Northampton, (Mass.) Insane Asy- 
lum; R. W. Douglass, of Ohio; Stanley Pumfrey, of Worcester, 
Eng., and others. 

After a few closing remarks by the principal. and an invitation 
to. the old pupils to attend the commencement exercises of the 
school on the 2oth inst., the alumni meeting of the centennial year 
was ended. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—Graduating Exercises of the Class 
of ’76.—The graduating exercises of the State Normal School took 
place Friday morning, June 23, at the building on High street, a 
very large audience of the friends of the school gathering to wit- 
ness the closing exercises of the class of '76. At the appointed 
hour, the graduates, in simple but suitable dress, took their places 
upon the platform, behind a line of flowers tastefully arranged by 
Charles Wright, florist. After prayer by Rev. L. L. Briggs, of 
Boston, the salutatory address, entitled “ Dishonesty,” was given 
by Eliza A. Mowry, of this city. In this essay the lack of integ- 
rity was shown to be the danger of our times, and the first duty 
of the teacher was urged to be the training of children, in all their 
school work, to the appreciation and the practice of honesty. 

The essays which followed were upon “ Astronomy,” by Gene- 
vieve E. Aldrich, of Blackstone; “Conflict,” by Alice J. Macom- 
ber, of Westerly; “ Analysis of Beauty.” by Carrie L. Stone, of 
Providence; “ Shadows,” by Mary L. Richardson, of Cranston; 
“Evening Schools,” by Mary A. Fraser, of Wickford; “ Under- 
tones for Silent Listeners,” by Helen L. Briggs, of Providence ; 
“Tmagination,” by Betsy A. Williams, of Pawtuxet. The essay 
of Rhoda A. Esten, of Scituate, is spoken of as a concise and for- 
cible statement of the philosophy of the intproved methods of ed- 
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ucation. The essay showed that the author had mastered the 
true principles of primary instruction. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough, the principal of the school, then read his 
annual report and address to the graduates, from which we make 


the following extracts : 
Gentlemen, Trustees of the State Normal Scheel: :~As required, I submit 


the following annual report : 

Whole number in school during the 144 

Number that entered the first term... ......---+s-eccrceercteceeweceeteeens 39 
that had previously 8 
“* that had entered it in second term.....-. 17 
that had previously taught.... 


EMPLOYMENT OF PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

Farmers 30, carpenters 18, jewelers 8, engineers 5, mechanics, employment un- 
specified, 5; merchants, manufacturers, grocers, 4 each; agents, butchers, har- 
ness makers, masons, 3 each; blacksmiths, stone-cutters, painters, publishers, 
machinists, clergymen, contractors, teachers, tailors, 2 each; one in ice busi- 
ness, one each of mill superintendents, varnishers, milliners, teamsters, shoe- 
makers, calico printers, granite workers, dyers, bookkeepers, pastry cooks, cotton 
brokers, book agents, bobbin turners, speculators, traders, coppersmiths, rubber- 
workers, calico finishers, foremen in mills, housekeepers, iron workers, overseers 
in mule room, lumbermen, sailors, liquor dealers, overseer in mill, gardners, cus- 
tom-house officers, section masters, inspectors of file works. In the thorough- 
ness with which the work of the school has been carried on in the several depart- 
ments, and in the earnestness which has characterized the pupils, the past year 
has been one of marked success. In some departments we have accomplished 
more than during any preceding year. It has been the main object of the school 
to secure a thorough knowledge of the studies usually pursued in our common 
schools, and skill in teaching the same according to the natural method; but dur- 
ing the past year, more than ever before, we have been able to give instruction 
in those studies which are of great value in themselves, and which directly aid in 
the acquisition of the ordinary common-school branches. The instruction in ele- 
mentary drawing has been more complete and satisfactory than ever before. The 
lessons upon plants have been much more extensive and thorough. In the sev- 
eral departments of natural history, that the pupils may have actual knowledge 
and not the mere statements of books, and that they may be thoroughly trained 
in the best methods of teaching the elements of natural science, the lessons 
must be prepared with the objects in hand. .... Museums are valuable in learning 
the elements of natural science—they are more valuable than books; but we 
must aver remember that a complete knowledge of anything, includes a knowl 
edge of that thing in its relations, and that to gain this knowledge of the objects 
of nature, they must be studied in the field and in the forest, as well as in the 
school’room. It has been fortunate [for the classes in natural history, that so 
large a number of the pupils board at their country homes. 

In speaking of the lectures and addresses gwen before the 
school during the year, Mr. Greenough says: 

The venerable George B. Bmerson, LL.D., who has, perhaps, done as much 
as any man living to promote the interests of ‘public instruction in Massachusetts, 
visited the school a few weeks ago, and addressed us upon the work of a teacher, 
its duties-and its privileges. It has been said that 

“ A good man seen, though silent, counsel gives.” 
This is emphatically true of Dr. Emerson whenever he meets a body of teachers. 
But when, to the force of his silent example is added the fire of his enthusiastic 
utterances, those who listen cannot fail to feel a higher appreciation of the teach- 
ers’ work, and a deeper sense of its sacred responsibilities. The lecture was 
full of practical suggestions, and was rendered doubly interesting by allusions to 
the experiences and observations of Dr. Emerson in our own and other lands. 

Mr. Greenough’s advice to the graduates as given in his address 
to them was full of the!good sense for which he is so favorable 
known as possessing. He elaborated the following propositions : 


The work you have chosen demands faith. Have faith in yourselves. You 
have learned by studying your own minds that confidence in your own intellect- 
ual and moral intuitions is the first condition of knowledge, of duty, and of 
power. Keep your minds free from the bondage of prejudice, unbiased by sel- 
fish interests and ever open to the light of truth, and you may wisely rely upon 
the results of your own thought. Have faith in the principles of teaching as re- 
vealed in the nature of the human mind. Have faith in those who make up the 
community in which you teach. Have faith in your pupils. Believe that each 
one has talents fitting him for some useful station in life, and help him to find 
and to fill it. Have faith in the moral nature of your pupils. Believe that their 
reason and conscience are always your allies in every measure that is clearly right. 
Have faith in your vocation as the best and worthiest which you can undertake 
for the good of your fellow-men. Have faith in God. The confidence we have in 
the truthfulness of our own faculties and in the uniformity and permanence of the 
laws of nature, is ultimately dependent upon faith in God. But we all need more 
than this implied faith, and I joy to-day that you have a faith beyond that of the 
mere scientist,—faith in a personal God, without whom, “ not a sparrow shall 
fall.” Trust in Him with child-like faith, Go to Him with every want. He 
will help in the toils and trials of the school. His companionship will give you 
strength. In your studies habitually trace truth to its Divine source, so shall 
increasing knowledge strengthen your faith. 

Then followed the vaiedictory by Miss Ida E. Gardiner, of 
Georgiaville, upon the subject of “Influence.” The essays were 
concisely written and destitute of studied ornament, but pertinent 
and convincing. There was nothing of weakly sentiment, but an 
abundance of sound Saxon sense and solid reasoning. Every es- 
say brought out in strong light some phase of the teacher’s work, 
and enforced some of its importaut duties. 

The graduates were also addressed in fervent and encouraging 
words by Governor Lippitt, Rev. Mr. Woodbury of the board of 
Trustees, Rev. H. W. Rugg, and others. The exercises were in 
every way a success, and it is safe to say that the State Normal 
Schoo] never before stood so high in the estimation of the people 
as it does to-day. 


CONNECTICUT. 


ALL RicHT. — As was confidently anticipated, the legislature 
emphatically rejected the proposal to abolish the State Board of 
Education. The committee to whom the bill was referred re- 
_ ported unanimously against it, and when it came up for discussion 
it received the hearty support and vote of — one man// The 
proposal to repeal that clause in the State constitution which re- 
quires ability to read as a qualification to be made an elector of 
the State, received similar treatment a few days previous. 


BerHany.—Rev. W. L. Woodruff, principal of Bethany Acad- 


emy, ten miles from New Haven, proposes to have a ten-weeks’ 
term, beginning July 3d, of half-day summer school” for boys. 
Prices low; pupils received at any time. Bethany is one of the 
“ hill towns,” where pure air and water abound. 


CLINTON. — The annual prize declamations of the Morgan 
School took place Wednesday evening, June 21, in the hall of the 
school building ; a large audience was present, and by strict atten- 
tion gave evidence of their appreciation of the efforts of the 
young orators. There were twelve declamations on the pro- 
gramme, and they were all given very finely, three or four of the 
young men acquitting themselves with marked excellence. The 
first prize was awarded to John B. Wright, Jr., of Clinton, the sec- 
ond to Walter H. Buell of Madison, and the third to Charles P. 
Barker of Killingworth, with honorable mention to Asa H. Wil- 


Foreign Notes. 


Spain.—Z/ Magisterio Espattol announces that the “ Royal Span- 
ish Academy has received the portraits ef Messrs, Longfellow, 
Ticknor, and Bradford, literary celebrities of the United States of — 
America.” It does not mention whether these portraits were re- 
ceived by purchase or as a donation. . . . A member of the 
Cortes has presented a resolution to establish chairs of agricul. 
ture in all the universities and institutes, and for the encourage- 
ment of Sunday lectures on the same subject through the different 
country parishes of the kingdom. . . . The same paper, under 
the heading of “ Sad Facts,” gives the following comparison of the 
state of instruction in Spain with some other European countries : 
In Bavaria there are only 3 per cent. of the population who can 


cox of Clinton. A large number who listened to the declamations 
were surprised that the second prize was not awarded to Mr. Wil- 
cox, whose rendering of Sprague’s “ Eulogy on Lafayette” 
given with great ability, and certainly with great credit to himself 
and his instructor. The prize reading by the young ladies of the 
school took place Tuesday evening, June 27, and the graduating 


neither read nor write, in Prussia only 2 per cent., and in Switzer- 
land only 1.95 per cent. ; while in Spain there are 76 per cent. in 
that position. The disproportion is much greater, even among the 
women ; for out of 6,800,000 females in the census of 1860, there 
were only 300,000 who could read and write, and only 400,000 who 
could simply read, . . Some ladies of the Spanish aristoc- 
racy have formed a benevolent society, with che design of founding 


'| will also spend some time at New Haven the coming winter, dress- 


exercises on Wednesday evening, the 28th inst. 


the chapel in the evening. 


‘ ; : a special college for the benefit of the orphans of those who were 

SUFFIELD.— Connecticut Literary I; nstitute—The forty-third 4M! killed in the service of their country during the late civil war. . . . 
niversary of this institution took place this week. The following} 1; i, proposed to publish, as soon as possible, a detailed and faith- 
is the programme: June 16, examination of graduating class;| 6) statistical account of the secondary instruction, from its organ- 
June 23, examinations; Sunday, June 25, sermon before the Chris-| ; 4:4 in 1854 to the present time. . . . 
tian Union, by the Rev. G. W. Gardner, D.D., Boston, Mass., at soon as the plans can be approved, the buildings constituting the 
7:30 p. m.; Monday, June 26, examinations, musical exhibition in | mous Alhambra of Granada will be appropriated for the estab- 
the chapel at 3:30 p. m. i concert by Elser’s City band at 8 p. ™.-/ ment of an oriental library, where will be reunited all the codices 
Tuesday, June 27, meeting of the trustees at 10:30 a. m.; Prize | 14 documents of that nature that are to be found in the Spanish ar- 
declamation at 2 p.m.; address before the literary societies by| yi... 
the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, Boston, Mass., at 8 p.m. Wednesday,/p,.0ye Provinces, though exciting much local opposition, seems 
June 28, exercises of the graduating class at 10 a.m.; renuion in likely to be carried out. 


It appears that as 


. » The project of abolishing the Fweros of the 


The Basques will then have to pay the 


; same taxes and perform military service as in the other provinces, 
BROOKLYN.—Mr. H. P. Topliff has held his position as princi-| from which they have hitherto been exempt. Exemption from mil- 


pal in the grammar department of District No. 1, the last three] jtary service is granted to the sons of those Basques who fought on 
years, and has’done a noble work. A better disciplinarian it would | behalf of the constituted authorities during the last war, and ex- 


knowledge. 
heavy rain prevented his being at his post Monday morning at the 
usual time, but his pupils organized in school capacity, and not a 
whisper was heard or a rule violated, while the teacher returned 
to find everything moving in perfect order. Such self-respect on 
the part of a school is worthy of the highest commendation, and 
will afford pleasing thoughts to teacher 4nd pupils in the future. 


held Sunday morning, June 18, when President Porter preache 

an appropriate sermon, reviewing the religious life of the college 
for the past half century. The chapel was dedicated Nov. 17, 
1824, Prof. E. T. Fitch preaching the sermon. Though the build- 
ing had no beauty, and the seats were better adapted to pro- 
duce painful than agreeable sensations, stil] there are thou- 

ands who will ever retain the memory of the services conducted 
there, and not a few will feel a slight twinge of sadness as they 
learn that it has ceased to be. The new “ Battell Chapel” was 
dedicated in the afternoon of June 18. The dedicatory exercises 
consisted of an anthem, prayer, and reading of the Scrip- 
ture by Dr. Bacon; a 7¢ Deum by a chorus of boys; prayer by; 
Professor Dwight; singing by the congregation and choir of the 
same selection that was sung at the public opening of the first col- 


by the Rev. Mr. Brewster, an Episcopal clergyman. . 


be hard to find, with other equally good qualifications to impart |emption from taxes for twelve years will be allowed to those com- 
Not long since he was absent over Sunday, and| munities who remained loyal during the same period of civil war. 


FRANCE.—On the 18th of May were celebrated at Paris the ob- 


sequies of M. Michalet, the celebrated historic writer, whose death 
occurred at Hyerés, in the 
The funeral cortege contained deputations from the Collége de 


south of France, in February, 1874. 


France, L’Institut, L’Ecole Normale Supérieure, the Senate and 


i ae J ; Chamber of Deputies, with representatives of the press, and a 
YVae.— The farewell services in the “old college chapel che great crowd of other persons of distinction. 


. . Inthe Cham- 


ber of Deputies, on the motion of Mr, Waddington, the newly- 
appointed Minister of Instruction, the credit opened for the con- 
struction of primary school-houses has been increased from 2,000,- 
000 francs to 5,000,000 francs, while a considerably larger sum than 
was at first intended will be appropriated to increase the retiring 
pensions of teachers, as well as to provide for new furniture neces- 
sary in the lycées and colleges, and the creation of scholarships in 
the same institutions, A credit was also established of 25,000 francs, 
for the purpose of sending a certain number of the teachers of the 
primary schools to Philadelphia, to observe and report upon the 


Centennial Exhibition in that city. These teachers will probably 


set out for their destination in the present month. 


— Some interesting experiments have lately been made at 


lege building, in September, 1718; sermon by President Porter,| Trieste, to discover the penetrating power of different colors, by 
text, —“ Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice ;” a| lanterns on the back of carefully selected glass, which were exam- 
prayer of dedication by Dr. Woolsey; a hymn read by the Rev.| ined by a party on a boat. At halfa league, the dark-blue lantern 


Mr. Weed, of the Methodist church ; the doxology and benediction | Was invisible, and the deep-blue one nearly so, 
A new/|red, and the white were visible at the greatest distance, and are 


The green, the 


clock is to be placed in one of the towers of the “ Battell Chapel.” | therefore recommended as most suitable for light-houses and sig- 


Both the clock and the bell are the gift of Mrs. Ellen Battell E)-| nals. 


dridge, a niece of Mr. Joseph Battell, after whom the chapel was 


named. The old bell on the lyceum will continue to be used for | the remarkable sensibility of photography. 
daily purposes. It is said that Professor Loomis will have charge | had her portrait taken by that process, and in the picture certain 


of the new clock on the chapel. . * . Professor Brewer has 


— A curious circumstance has lately occurred to demonstrate 
A lady, not long since, 


spots were noticed that did not appear at all in the original. Soon, 


been elected president of the New Haven board of health. . . .| however, they appeared there very distinctly, and the poor woman 


June. Hadley, only son of the late Professor Hadley, 


and Worcester will be salutatorian. . . . 


Professors Beers and Phelps will start for{Europe the latter part of | died of small-pox. Photography had thus anticipated human sight. 


— In the library of Munich are some fragments of the Italia or 


and the youngest member of his class, will be valedictorian of '76,| primitive Latin version of the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John : 


The Douglass fel-| the d i 
: y are detached leaves from the covers of manuscripts, supposed 
lowship of $600 a year has been awarded to G. E. Bushnell, ’76, of | to be of the seventh -century, These fragments have been repro- 


Beloit, Wis., a nephew of the late Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Hart- duced by photographic process, under the supervision of Herr 


well Field, of Riverside, Franklin county, Mass., the right to dig 
for bird-tracks on his land adjoining “ Lily pond,” near Riverside, 
for one year. Henry Lebourveau, of whom the professor has just |. 
bought a fine collection of fossils, is to superintend the work, and 


ing the specimens to secure their best appearance at Peabody 
Museum. . . . As the number of names of important “donors 
to the college library has become so large as to more than fill the 
original tablets designed for them, two new tablets will be put 
in place, a little below the others. The following are the addi- 
tional namés : — 1872, Charles Howell Board, Henry Whiting 


Scott, class of 1872; 1873, Henry Farnam, Othneil Charles 
Marsh, Frederick William Stevens, George Peabody Wetmore ; 
1875, James Dwight Dana, James Edward English, Richard 


Simpson Fellows, Thomas Hooker. 


ford. . . . Professor Marsh, of Yale, has bought of Dr. Ros- Ziegler. 


— A curious discovery was lately made at York, England. A 
Roman tomb having been opened, a stone coffin was found therein, 


in which were the remains, admirably preserved by means of gyp- 
sum, of a young girl. 


LIFE, 
Between two worlds life hovers like a star 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge : 
How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be! The eternal — 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages ; while the graves , ; 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. — Byron. 
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» mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥CURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Professor Putnam's Normal Art Institute 
at Albany, should draw a good number of New 
York teachers to receive the benefit of its instruc- 
tions. The plan is comprehensive, and the teach- 
ing will be first-class. The wise will heed the 
words of invitation in our columns. 


The “Elm Avenue Hotel” is a well-kept 
and reliable house, and we can recommend it to 
our patrons who wish for comfortable quarters 
and cheap rates at Philadelphia. 


Teachers Wanted as Canvassers. Pleasant 
work and good pay. Address the publisher of 
THE NEw-ENGLAND, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


Teachers can still secure free tickets to the Cen- 
tennial. A day’s work among your friends will 
do it. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


As F. J. BARNARD is representing himself as 
agent for D. AppLeton & Co., I hereby give notice that he 
is not in their employ, and that said firm will not be respon- 
sible for his actions. GEORGE W. DAVIS, 

76 tf (3) 22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Chemical Practice. 


MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL 


PRACTICE, for use in Colleges and Normal and High 
— By Professors Caldwell and Breneman of Cornell 
niversity. 


This work, on an entirely new plan as regards Text-books 
in Chemistry, consists of directions for performing., with a 
few simple pieces of apparatus, a large number of experi- 
ments in illustration of the most important principles of the 
science: the results of the experiments are left to the observ- 
ation of the student. 

Teachers of Chemistry who have no laboratory for students 
and have but a small variety of apparatus, will find the book 
a useful and suggestive one in the preparation of lecture ex- 


periments, Price $1.50. 
Specimen pages Apply to 
FINCH & APGAR, /thaca, N.Y. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval! 
of all who have examined it; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Yale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwond 
of oe College, Prof. Hil- 
of the Coast Survey, Hon. 
. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
ed with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 
The DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together wit ae aap gm of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 
In order MS oe these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 


Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 
75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


WRIGHT’S PRINCIPIA | 
Of Social and Political Science. 


Together, or any of five separate parts. 
Full analysis and 130 notices, and terms, 28 pp., sent free. 
Address R. J. WRIGHT, 
Tacony Sub P. O., Philadelphia. 
Vacation Work. 

TEACHERS WANTED, during the Summer months, 
to obtain subscribers for “‘The Masterpieces of the 
Centennial Exhibition,” and other first-class Art Pub- 
lications. Call and examine them; or address 


HENRY FLEETWOOD, 
General Agent. 


See Book Noti 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 

desires to call attention to her 

M. H. FAXON series of Primary Arithme- 


tic Cards, The test of testimonials from the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 
: Kimball, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
e fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to their merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, ee per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6. & per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. O. address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & TiLEsTon’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston, 75 cow tf 


New-England Journal 
We have procured for those desiring 
ot | BINDERS Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 

$1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 


Free Tickets 


FROM 
Boston to Philadelphia. 
on page 19. 75 


tion, 


16 Hawley Bureau of 
oston, 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


IN 


Normal School Build’g, Albany, N.Y. 


JULY 10, 1876. 


_ The Legislature of New York has enacted that Industrial Drawing shall be one of the required branches of education 
in the public schools of the State. The Superintendent of Public Instruction has indicated by circular the features of the 
course to be pursued. As many Teachers have had no opportunity heretofore to qualify themselves to teach this branch. 
I propose to open at Albany, during the coming Summer vacation, an Institute where the desired instruction will be given, 
The session will begin July roth, and continue two weeks. Instruction will be given in the following subjects : 


1. Freehand Outline Drawing. 6. Plane Geometrical Drawing. 
2. Dictation Drawing. 7. Perspective Drawing. 
3. Memory Drawing. 8. Model and Object Drawing. 
4. Elementary Principles of Original Design. 9. Shading, and its Place in Public Schools. 

5. Conventionalization and Botanical Analysis.| 10. How to Teach Drawing in Public Schools, 
An ample corps of teachers will be provided. The instruction will be given in classes, and these will be so arran 
that each individual member may advance as rapidly as possible. During the evening sessions in the hall, lectures will be 
hte by gentlemen competent to interest and instruct, in both Industrial and Fine Art. Having studied the Centennial 

xhibition since the day it opened, I propose to give the class the benefit of that study in the form of familiar talks. 
Certificates of attendance and proficiency will be given at the close of the session to those deemed worthy to receive them. 
“ The Expenses per Student will be as follows: 

Tuition $15.00, including materials, payable in advance. Board, $4.50 to $5.00 per week. By the circular of the 
State lvormal School, we learn that board in respectable families may be obtained at that rate. The sum total, therefore, 
for expense will be about $25.00, A sufficient number of boarding-places have already been engaged, and can be ob- 
tained by applying at the School before and after the sessions. Daily sessions from 9 A. M. to 12 M., 2.00 to § P. M. 

Parties wishing to attend will please their name and address as soon as convenient to 


BENJ. W. PUTNAM. 


P.O. Address, JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


1776. 


CENTENNIAL. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


Corner 41st & Oregon oteed West Philadelphia. { Strictly First-Class: 


(Silver Maple Grove,) TERMS, $3.50 PER DAY. 
CHARLES P. and F. P. STEVENS, of Baltimore, 


Major W. W. LELAND, Manager. Owners and Proprietors. 


1876. 


THE ATLAS 
Health-Lift, 


The: Best in the World. 
Recommends Itself. 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


InTENDING Purcnasers of any Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition ¢s true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal Goveloomes. 
or unequal of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the } nspd have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Arvas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 

stence from minimum to maximum, and decreasing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, 
strengthening of nerve-centres and m 
State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 


Free Ti 


ckets 


TO THE 


Centennial! ! 


For particulars read announcement on page 19. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious es of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your for it. 

Send for circular, to above address. 58 2 


J oseph Gillott’s 


Capacity, One Thousand guests ; 300 feet long by 140 feet wide; 3 stories high; built and furnished by BRaltimoreans. 
Private parlors and rooms ev suite, etc. Special rates for Parties, Associations, &c. French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian spoken in the Hotel. All charges moderate, and accommodations first-class. Dining Department under the 
management of Mr. Cuaries P. BARNARD. 

It is within four blocks of the main entrance of the Grand Centennial Exposition, the most desirable location of any 
Centennial Hotel. The entire house is surrounded by a magnificent grove of maple trees, of thirty years growth, making 
the BetmonrT the coolest hotel in Philadelphia. 

The furniture and equipments of the entire establishment are of the most liberal character; and during the season a 
first-class orchestra will furnish music for the entertainment of the guests. 

Market Street line of city cars pass the door; the Chestnut and Walnut Street, Race and Vine Street cars pass within a 
block,— get out at corner of Forty-first Street and Lancaster Avenue. Passengers arriving at West Philadelphia Depot 
take the Market Street, Chestnut and Walnut, and Vine Street cars, in front of the Depot (going West),—15 minutes ride. 
Arriving at Pennsylvania Depot at Centennial Grounds, take cars of ‘* Market Street Ferries,’ down Fortieth Street to 
oo Street,—s5 minutes ride. Arriving at Depot Broad Street, take Thirteenth and Fifteenth Street cars and exchange 
at Market Street (going West). Centennial Transfer Coaches at all depots; fare so cents. 


$1 One Dollar Per Day $1 


FOR a SINGLE BED and ROOM, 
At the “ELM AVENUE HOTEL,” 


5ist Street and Elm Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
It is conducted on the European plan, and is within 150 yards of the Exhibition Buildings. 
A well-appointed RESTAURANT, with Bill of Fare at moderate rates. 
75d A. ROELOFS, Prop’r. 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 

Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH” 
DESKS and SEATS 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
Kar” MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Or E. B. BRIDGMAN 


157 Washington St., BOSTON. 

on time, at the opening of 
School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep Pog 
time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
lowest price. BEALS & JONES, 
No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


‘Traps Mark, 


Andrews Patent. 


ESTABLISHED 1545. 


W. CGC. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ry, 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines’of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 
‘‘ ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESH,’’ 
. : : i i Purchasers of School Furni tioned agai he “ bination” and “ Folding” Seats, 


CHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, 


&c., constantly on hand. 


| 
| 
\] 
| 
{ 
H 
| 
ress VEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a7 = A » 4 \ 
| 


iv 


Geachers’ Exchange. 


ANTED.—Situation in a Seminary desired two 
young ladies, — one as an Instrumental, the as 
a Vocal teacher. Other branches, if necessary. Address 
A. & S. T., West Chatham, Mass. 7b 
WO TEACHERS WANTED in Chelsea High 
School,— gentlemen or ladies; must be qualified by ex- 
perience to give instruction in Latin, French, English Liter- 
ature, Rhetoric, and General History. An examination of 
those applying will be held on a. July r2th, at 2 


P. Ma, at High School house, Belli street. Sala 
$800, perannum. Address “ Supt. oF Chelsea 
ass. 7748 


(TEACHERS WANTED.—A man qualified for the 
Principalship of a large English School ; and three 
Assistants. Salaries Normal School 
duates days, giving personal 
ipti with references and 
HOOL 
Box rors, Concord, N 


ANTED.—By a thoroughly educated French om 
man, a of the and German 
Languages ; has taught those lang es for sixteen years in 
seminaries and sch schools i in America with the greatest success. 
Best references furnished. Is a good disciplinarian. For 
further particulars address Prorgssor oF LANGUAGES,” 
at the Office of this } paper. 74 


res SALE OR RENT.—Glenwood Hall, West Brat- 
leboro’, Vt. Said ee my J is admirably adapted to a 
first-class boarding school for boys ; will accommodate fifty 
boarding pupils with the family of the Principal. ~ = 
admirable and surroundings delightful. 
Orcutt, A.M., Tilden 1 Seminary, W. Lebanon, 


Mm SALE.— The “ Home Schoo!” founded by “yd 
late L. Walker, A. M., is offered for sale on easy terms. 
First-class buildings and large dae? om For particulars 
address Home Scuoot, F., 66 tf 


CHICAGO 


Free Tickets! 


Particulars on page 19 of this paper. 


hes New-England Bureau of Education, 16 

Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
a It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 

and by return mail get the names 


besiness is to find the t teacher for the right place. If 
ou oy fifty applicants, out of which 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BUCK’S UNIVERSAL 


School Record: 


1876. REVISED AND IMPROVED. 1876. 


A Complete System of School Accounts in One Book, 
Novel in Form, Unequaled for Use. 


A Record of Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. 


It contains Forms for a record of Transferred. Pupils, Vis- 
itors, a Roll of Honor, a Summary, Names of Committee, 
and other forms designed to secure uniformity of accounts 
in whatever place it is used. 


A YEAR BOOK OF THREE TERMS, 
Sixteen Weeks each (or less), Sixty Pupils a Term. 


The Preface contains full directions for its use, showi : 
new and brief way of making up Attendance records at t 
ye of a month or term. The Record is highly p> weer 

by such 7% ouatons as Profs. H , Orcutt, Walton, and 
Willeton by 5 Simonds (N. H.), 
Conant (Vt. » tad Be Briggs (Mich.); by City Superintendents 
Philbrick and Parker 
Bound in board, with cloth back." Price 60 cents. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address LEE & SHEPARD, 
1 Franklin Street, 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, N. Y 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Street, NEW 
HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of oi Society 
and Badges In wor p, unexcelled ; 
ens of Pins of each Fraternity 
hand. GADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS. 
Ity. Estimates and designs furnished. 
prompt attention. 


77 tf (4) 


LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 


All mail 


School- Book Fublighers. 


BBREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
‘Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill’s Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the ome or 

. F. R. W. PUTNAM, 4 

113, 115 State St, 


(CCOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rscervep THE MepAt 
or Mgrit AT THE VIENNA EXxPosITION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Mo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “ honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvi) 


ork, 


Catalogues ° ym terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 


ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ A 
W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 22 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Th ’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


(\ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF 


our thrilling 
be suitable. By consulting us you have the | fastest selling book ever published. 


The great interest in our history makes 
It contains a fir ps 


waeiiene of hundreds of applicants from which you can select | , count ef the Grand Centennial Exhibition. 


two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in | 
communication with these, you 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, ogra etc., ready to be 
consulted 


F. B. SNOW, Maaaerr. 


can decide the whole matter | bein; 
FL 


NaTionat PusursminG Co., Philadelphia, 


CAUTION.—Old, Incomplete, and Unreliable works are 
circulated; see that the book you buy contains £42 
VINGS, and 925 PA GES. 

circulars and extra terms to A “9 A 


Send for ddress, 
(4) 75 4 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


EMBODYING THE BEST TEACHING METHODS; INDORSED BY LEADING 
EDUCATORS ; USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The Best Books at 


McGuffey’s Readers and § 
Harvey’s Readers and Spe 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 


Eelectic Series of Geographies, Venable’s U. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Hepburn’s Rhetoric, 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Duffet’s French Method, 
Andrews’s Constitution of U.8., Norton’s Physics, 
Gow’s Morals and Mann 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry, 


the Lowest Prices. 
8. History, 


Pinneo’s Composition, 
Evanse’s Geometry, 


Brown’s Physiology, 
Thalheimer’s Histories, 
Schuyler’s Logic. 


IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS JUST ISSUED, 


The quoted are:—I. Recurar Reram Peace. Inrropucrion Prwe—For first introduction into 


not already in use. IDI. Excuance Price 
for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the 


for 
on receipt of the Introduction price. 


SCHUYLER’S GEOMETRY. 


(one-half 


schools 


retail price)—F or first introduction into ~ exchange 
with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY : With Exercises for Students, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. By 
A Scnuvier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University; author of Complete Algebra, etc. 12mo, cloth, 372 pp. $1.50. 


Complete (Key $1. - 


Schuyler’s Elements of 


Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, 


Retail Price. Introduction. Exc. 
$1.50 .7 


1.50 1.13 


DUFFET’S FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EXTRACTS FROM FRENCH LITERATURE : Select Readings to accompany the author's French 
Method. By F. Durret, Professor of Languages ; member of the Association Polytechnique, Paris. 
The selections are carefully made with a view of interesting the reader, and also of introducing him to the best French 


literature, eer the Frome of acquainting him with its beauties, and 
it. Abridged biographical 


represented. 12mo, cloth, 1 81. 


with those delicate shades of 


” DUFF ET’S FRENCH COURSE. 


Duffet’s French Method, Part 

Duf s Frenc — and 

Duffet French Literature, > - 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BLANKS. 


been” number of the Blank Forms and Reports 
and Price-list. 


separately, for the use of Teachers, Principals 


Retail. Introduction, Exc 
- = 1,00 .75 
ox Supervision have 


Send for descriptive circular 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 


No. 3 Scheel Street, BOSTON. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


French Course; 
Reed & Kell ’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
H hysi and Hygiene; 
n’s 
in English ‘Orthogra- 


Henderson’s Test-Wo 

in are very 

FP ao address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi, T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St, Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Bosten. 


DD. APPLETON & CO., 


Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Dra 
(In Four "with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemis 
up date) ; 


(E 

Morse’s First Zoology 
Science 

History Primers 


rnell’s Ph: Higher Arith 

Harkness’s Latin ous” 

For information, and terms of ipetoninn ok u or 
address WM. H 


ENSHA 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Strest, BOSTON. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. 
The Elemen Science es (28 vols. ready 


lence Series (12 vols. ready), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

&c., &e, &c. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


_| Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 


Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Studies ; 


& & &. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


_| Oxford’s Speakers. 


549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, | DeCoulan 


82 Cornhill, Boston. 


School- Book Publighers. 


J. H. BUTLER & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. WHITTEMORE, 


56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St,, HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of 
Sanford’s Analytical Arit 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary 

ches; 


Lincoln-Phelps Scientific 
Lippincott’s of World ; 
pincott’s 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, ies rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B. LIPPINOOTT & O0., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


56 az 
& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


| EE 

Higginson Y Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
0. . ; 

Underwood's British Authors; 


Underwood’s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Fresenen; 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller ; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, ool, Public 

Perry's Manual of Bible for 
Private Schoois; 


The Orig’! Duntonian § m of R 
Williame’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 


French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classi Parts I. and 


Vose Manual for Rai Engineers ; 
Wuattke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols.; 
City; or, The Institutions of 
reece 


Rom 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


|» PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, genera! 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura! 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


for Public snd 


Prang’s American Chromos. $5 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & 
PUBLISH 
Gu hies, 

uyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Draw 
Williams & Souther and’s 


And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
758 Broadway, NEWYORK, 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Spelier, 
Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hoars, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & CO., 
6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


q 
= 
| 
“we 
| 
Swinton’s Ontlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 


